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Our Contributors’ Page 





How to Eat Crow!: This article by the Editor relates to the recent retraction 
by the French monthly Esprit of its sympathy for Communism shown by 
vituperative attacks on our journal in particular and Americans in general. 
Since Hungary has shocked the world, they wish to repudiate their former 
sentiments, in part at least. 


Miss Ethelyn Miller Hartwich of Seattle sends us the verse In the Silence. 


Professor Fritz-Joachim von Rintelen, Visiting Professor from the University 
of Mainz, presents an analysis of The Existentialism of Martin Heidegger. 
Heidegger grounds his system on the primordial nature of Being itself as 
against dependence upon conceptual thinking. The attempt to base an ontol- 
ogy on “Eternal Truths” demands a return to man and an interrogation of his 
existence. This discloses man’s unique possession, the sense of futurity, which 

a “worry” about futurity itself. It will be concluded in the October issue. 


Dr. Peter A. Bertocci, Borden Parker Bowne Professor of Philosophy, Boston 
University, in the article Croce’s Aesthetics in Context describes Croce’s 
effort to show that the motif of artistic expression is the clarification of the 
artist’s own spiritual struggle, but with imagination always under control. 
The artist who says he had the image but couldn’t express it, talks nonsense. 


It will be of especial interest to personalistic thinkers to learn from Professor 
Privas Jivan Chaudbury, Philosophy Department, Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta, that personalism rings the dominant note among the philosophers of 
India beginning with an analysis of perceptual knowledge. His paper accentu- 
ates the possible role of mediation which personalism offers to bring together 
the divided world of our time. 


The little verse Super-civilization is by a previous contributor: Stanton A. 
Coblentz of Mill Valley, California. 


In his article Righteousness, Eros, and Agape, Professor Gustav E. Mueller, 
University of Oklahoma, notes the positivistic effort to ground itself on the 
assumption that the natural interests are fundamental because they are exer- 
cised to preserve the self and are functional. He asks, “What is natural?” Man, 
he declares, is more than natural. His selfhood is more than the meat and 
drink of animal life and the contrary assumption is not only false but 
disastrous. 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors. 
In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. Manuscripts should follow the format of The Personalist 
and should be typewritten (double-spaced). Carbon copies will not be considered. Self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes should accompany al! manuscripts. 
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THE ‘VIRUS’ AND THE ‘SPIN’ 


q There is, perhaps, no practice more common 
than the deceit of words. 

q A sniffle, a nausea, a stiff joint, or a headache 
are taken to my physician, and in each case he 
tells me I am suffering from a “virus” that “is 
going around.’ 

q 1 am much relieved at the thought that I am not 


suffering with tuberculosis, polio, or rabies, and 
the doctor is pleased at my apparent satisfaction. 


q Actually, the doctor has a very dim idea of 
what is the matter with me, if anything: into a 
single term he has loaded the shadow of his own 
incapacity. 

q This method is not peculiar to the medical pro- 
fession, but provides standing to pronouncements 
in all sciences, in politics, and religion. 

4 If we are given a word for it, we easily assume 
that we know all about it. “It is that?’ 


€ Our knowledge is limited by the narrowness of our 
framework of Space and time, habit and circumstance, and 
our human vision. 


q So, for lack of knowledge, we fill our invisible atoms with 
molecules, particles, systems and spins, speeds and changes 
that ass our capacity of sight, but never that of our 
imagination; a world of wonder concerning which De 
Broglie declares “the physicist is never wanting in ingenuity?’ 
He will find a word or make one. 
q The theologian, likewise, will string a complete revelation 
of God on a single phrase or word. 
¢ The politician will set a subversive definition to the term 
“democracy, and on it attempt the reconstruction or the 
cmb of society and, if it pleases, go to war to enforce 
is interpretation on the rest of mankind. 


¢ Within the framework of a very human space and time, 
he invents a term which may be but the shadow of his own 
incapacity. R. TE 























How to Eat Crow! 


BY 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 





a Paris journal Esprit, in the issue of 
December 1956, has done us a great service, even a double service. 
In the October 1952 number, M. J.-W. Lapierre did us the kindness 
to read us out of the personalistic ranks, because the various publi- 
cations of the Soviets had pronounced personalism as its deadliest 
foe and had further charged that it was only the offshoot of the ear- 
lier anti-Communist, imperialistic American movement known as 
personalism. An article in Pravda under the title “Personalism 
Unmasked” evidently was what stirred M. Lapierre into action, to 
defend his friendliness toward his Communistic comrades. 

His attack upon The Personalist, and its editor, took the peculiar 
twist of assuring his friends of our very great unimportance with 
which many will agree, and proceeded to prove his case by stating 
that hardly any Frenchman had ever heard of us, including himself. 
Thinking that he perhaps had a point there, we wrote a famous 
member of the French Academy to inquire after the standing in 
France of M. Lapierre and were informed that neither he, nor others 
whom he had asked, had ever heard of the gentleman. So we may 
claim at least a common obscurity. 

Lapierre’s method of attack is peculiarly remindful of the tactics 
of Soviet vilification. He overloads us with scorn and contempt for 
believing that there may be universal principles of righteousness 
that are not fully identical with the doings of existent political 
parties, lays great stress on Mounier’s indifference to us, and proves 
his case by quoting out of context from articles and book reviews 
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written for The Personalist by men who themselves would not 
wish to be considered personalists. After claiming that they took 
the title from Renouvier and similarly charging us, he makes the 
interesting confession that our debased personalism is more nearly 
that of Renouvier than is theirs. The fact is that contemporary 
French personalism, after the death of Mounier, has persistently 
pursued the Communist tack until at the moment they are faced by 
the bloody facts of Budapest. 

Esprit was founded in 1932, and one of the members of the 
Congress informed us at the International Congress of Philosophy 
at Paris in 1934 that when he learned of the intention to call their 
movement “personalism;’ he had called their attention to the 
already-established movement by that name in America and its 
right to priority. The term had been in use in America at least since 
1867 and included such proponents as Walt Whitman, Bronson 
Alcott, W. H. Howison, previous to Bowne or Renouvier whom 
the Esprit group like to name as the inventor of the term in spite of 
the historical fact and its recognition by Professor Lalande, editor 
of the Vocabulaire Technique et Critique de la Philosophie of the 
French Academy, as well as by their own founder M. Mounier. 

The following correspondence from M. Mounier will, we 
think, dispose of Lapierre’s claims. In the early (1936) Manifeste au 
service du Personnalisme, the first words following the Avant-Propos 
are these: “We call personalistic any doctrine, any civilization which 
asserts the primacy of the human person over the material necessity 
and the collective machinery that sustains his growth.” 

The legitimacy of a philosophy of personalism as insistence upon 
holding the intrinsic value of the person, as apart from political 
schemes for putting it into effect, is recognized in a letter concerned 
with the publication of our mutual correspondence. Under date of 
June 2, 1947, Mounier writes, “The personalistic trend must be 
followed on two levels: on the level of philosophical research, and 


1“Nous appelons personnaliste toute doctrine, toute civilisation affirmant le primat de 
la personne humaine sur les nécessités matérielles et sur les appareils collectifs qui 
soutiennent son développement? 
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on the level of concrete events where, moreover, those who have 
the same philosophy may diverge in their opinions [of any given 
event ]:?”* The sin of academic adherence to a belief in the intrinsic 
value of human beings, while opposing Communism as a political 
doctrine, is the charge which Lapierre makes against us. 

The further charge of indifference to American personalism on 
the part of M. Mounier seems refuted by the following letter. 
Having published in Esprit the admission of priority in the American 
use of the term, Mounier sets forth the proposition of collaboration 
contained in the following letter: 


I have duly pointed out in Esprit the American sources 
which you have indicated with respect to personalism. 
I have a feeling that we should some day soon do much 
more. Would it not be possible for you to collect for me 
a certain number of basic texts which you consider as 
being American personalism; which we should bring 
together in Esprit? Make a selection rather more extensive 
than we could publish so that we will have a certain latitude 
in our choice. You know that in fact, between one country 
and another, the interests are not always identical. Things 
that appear new here are not so there, and conversely, 
those that appear hackneyed here, transplanted, take on a 
new accent. . . . It seems to me very important that the 
diverse personalistic traditions should be known from one 
country to another, in order to avoid self-isolation.° 
2“]] faut suivre, le courant personnaliste sur deux plans: le pian dev recherches philoso- 


phiques et le plan des incidences concrétes ou, d ailleurs, ceux qui ont méme philosophie, 
peuvent diverger dans leurs opinions? 


3[Dated] “Paris, le 28 Fevrier, 1949 


“Cher Monsieur: 

“Pai signalé en son temps dans Esprit la généalogie américaine que vous m’indiquiez a 
propos du personnalisme. Jai sentiment que nous devrions un jour prochain faire plus. 
Nous vous serait-il pas possible de me réunir un certain nombre de textes fondamentaux de 
ce que vous considérez comme étant le personnalisme ameéricain: dont nous ferions un 
ensemble dans Esprit? Faites plutét un choix plus large que ce qui pourrait étre publié, 
afin de nous laisser une marge d’appréciation . . . vous savez en effet que d’un pays a 
Pautre, les intéréts ne sont pas toujours exactement les mémes. Telle chose qui apparait 
neuve ici ne l’est pas la, inversement, telle chose qui apparait ici redite, prend, transplantée, 
un accent neuf... . Il me semble trés important que les diverses traditions personnalistes 
soient connues d’un pays a l'autre afin quelles évitent de se fermer sui soi. 

[Signed] E. Mounier? 
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On June 10, 1949, in considering ways for this collaboration, I 
warned M. Mounier of charges of leftism being made against the 
French personalists, expressing the judgment “that Communism is 
more likely to look on your movement with disfavor just as they 
have on ours,’ the April 1948 Bolshevik, as well as the preceding 
number, having contained an attack on us seventeen pages long. 
At the same time we called attention to the charge of Kenneth de 
Courcy in Intelligence Digest (May 1, 1949) charging Esprit with 
having “distinct leftist influence over young intellectuals of a kind 
which would not be reached by the Communist party proper:’ 

To this he replied under date of July 13, 1949: 


I have duly received your note on American Personalism. 
It would be a good short introduction to the publication of 
a certain number of texts. . .. We could devote some thirty 
pages of the review to their publication. . . . I have indeed 
seen the article in Bolshevik on your researches. Don’t be 
alarmed; since 1932 we have read quite a number of this 
same stamp. I think the attention which a Frenchman must 
give to the Communist phenomenon in France is often 
misunderstood in America. Grafted onto a country where 
the Socialist party has all but disappeared, and onto a very 
complex historical tradition, it does not have the same 
meaning as when viewed from the standpoint of interna- 
tional abstraction. One must not lose sight of either the 
one or the other, but the complexity of the internal 
problem of France is often difficult to understand from the 
outside. And that is why it is so easy to accuse of Com- 
munistic tendencies persons who will make no concessions 
whatever to a certain number of essentially Communistic 
lines of action, but who, taking a realistic view of things, 
must not close their eyes to what is going on throughout 
a third of their country.‘ 
4“ai bien regu votre note sur le personnalisme américain. Ce serait une bonne courte 
introduction a la publication d’un certain nombre de textes. ... Nous pourrions consacrer 
une trentaine de pages de la revue a cette publication. ... Jai bien vu article du 
Bolchevik sur vos recherches. Rassurez-vous, nous en avons lu, depuis 1932, un certain 


nombre de la méme écriture. Je crois que l'on comprend souvent mal, en Amérique, 
Pattention qu’un Frangais doit porter au phénoméne communiste en France. Greffé dans 
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We have thus authoritatively disposed of M. Lapierre’s charges 
of a lack of interest on the part of M. Mounier in American 
personalism, for at the time of his sudden death in 1950 he was in 
preparation of the agreed collaboration. Also it is apparent that he 
did not share M. Lapierre’s contempt for “academic” personalism. 
Furthermore the latter has done us a great good turn in showing 
that the Soviet literature exercised good judgment in naming 
American personalism as its bitterest enemy. 

The second benefit to spring from Lapierre’s screed is the 
generous and noble example of “eating crow” displayed in the 
December 1956 number of Esprit. The confession is so complete 
and so evidently genuine that it might heal the breach between Esprit 
and The Personalist, recovering some of the good feeling manifested 
by M. Mounier. That same Communism which “unmasked” 
personalism and concerning which Lapierre was so anxious, has 
unmasked itself in the bloody streets of Budapest. This issue of 
Esprit, from beginning to end, is one long repudiation of the 
Communist horror. 

The opening editorial by the staff, entitled “The Flames of 
Budapest,’ declares that it is not only the fallen at Budapest who 
have been defeated, but humanity itself that has been checked in its 
progress. The spectacles envisioned by the names Warsaw, Madrid, 
Paris, and Budapest are all alike: weapons of destruction used without 
pity against workers revolting against forms of oppression not 
rooted in the economic alienation described by the genius of Marx, 
but rather in causes of degradation which the Marxian system ignores 
altogether, such as offenses against man. This editorial is followed 
by others equally apologetic. Some of these articles are “The Com- 
munist and the Frog” by Jacek Bochenski; “First Lessons of a 





un pays dou le parti socialiste a pratiquement presque disparu, et sur une tradition 
historique trés complexe, il n’a pas le méme sens qu’examiné sur le plan de labstraction 
internationale. Il ne faut perdre de vue ni l'un ni l'autre, mais la complication du probléme 
intérieur francais est souvent difficile a saisir de l'extérieur. Et c’est ce qui fait que l'on 
traite si facilement de communisants des gens qui n’accorderont aucune concession 4 un 
certain nombre de directions essentielles commmunistes, mais qui, en esprits concrets, ne 
doivent pas fermer les yeux sur ce qui se passe dans le tiers de leur pays” 
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Revolution” by Frangois Fejt6; “Yugoslavia and Socialism’s Higher 
Bid” by M. Domenach; “Notes on a Trip through the U.S.S.R” by 
Héléne Peltier, who speaks of the month elapsed since her visit to 
Russia as the “breathless month in which the names of Poland, 
Morocco, Suez, and Hungary rent the heart, crucified the hopes. 
How hereafter shall we call forth the images of Russia behind the 
bloody mist arising from Budapest?” 

In the article “The Ears of King Midas” appears the belated 
recognition of the friendliness of the United States which reads: 


By what blindness have we made out that Communism was 
not a neurosis, that it was, on the contrary, the science of 
future man? We have studied the pathology of Hitlerism 
for which race was to be the goal of history; but the pathol- 
ogy of a doctrine for which history’s goal i is a nonexistent 
man? .. . Americans do not understand us? Well, do we 
understand them any better? Ask the man of the street in 
the United States: he has paid in order to give us money; 
that gives him the right to be astonished at our detesting 
him. Today, still, in spite of the crimes of the U.S.S.R. 
which have dissipated the great eastern mirage, all the 
revolutionaries of the world are of one voice in criticizing 
the manner of life of a people who patiently, unostenta- 
tiously, bravely, seek to untangle this mixture of justice 
and injustice in which they struggle nor more nor less than 
others do. We forget how they have liquidated their 
McCarthyism; we will hear nothing of the conscious effort 
which they are making to bring an end to segregation. 
And what we are totally unaware of is the effort they have 
made in the light of recent history to diminish the Puritan 
self-righteousness which tradition has bequeathed them." 


5“Les oreilles du Roi Midas” par Pierre Emmanuel, pp. 780-784, Esprit. 

“Par quel aveuglement avons-nous fait comme si le communisme n’ était pas une névrose, 
comme sil en était méme le contraire—la science de 'homme a venir? Nous avons étudié la 
pathologie de I’hitlérisme pour lequel la Race était la fin de P Histoire: mais la pathologie 
d’une doctrine pour laquelle cette fin est un homme qui n’existe pas? ... Les Américains ne 
nous comprennent pas? Eb! les comprenons-nous davantage? Interrogez l'homme de la rue 
aux U.S.A.: il a payé pour nous donner de l’argent; cela lui confére le droit de s’étonner que 
nous le détestions. Aujourd’ hui encore, malgré les crimes de TU.R.S.S. qui ont dissipé le 
grand mirage oriental, tous les “révolutionnaires” du monde n’ont qu’une voix pour criti- 
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The final section of the December 1956 Esprit, “The Journal of 
Many Voices,’ written by various members of the editorial staff, is 
from beginning to end, an effort to repudiate the dastardly hypocrisy 
of the Kremlin, but not without a sorry confession of their own 
soft-headedness at being taken in by “a philosophy of action?’ We 
note more especially that of M. Domenach, the editor. It is headed 
in upper-case NOTRE FAUTE, and is an apologetic, both 
personal and for Lapierre himself. The errors, we are told, are not 
intellectual but militant. 


The preceding text [M. Lapierre’s explanation of his 
action | is signed by one of our comrades, a former member 
of the Resistance, a combatant in the Liberation, and 
subsequently a fighter in all the political and social battles 
of the last ten years. It is necessary to make this clear, 
because everyone does not have the right to beg 
forgiveness. 

The errors which Lapierre regrets do not concern his 
intellectual activity, in Esprit or elsewhere, but his militant 
actions. Many are the persons who would not have 
admitted they were wrong, as he has done. Nevertheless, 
I feel that in the tremendous wave of protestations of 
innocence and of disclaimers of responsibility that is 
deluging the blood-stained world, this examination of 
conscience should be heard. At a moment when Pinay, 
Laniel, Tixier-Vignancour, and Bidault weep over the 
“Communards” of Budapest, at a moment when the 
Anciens d’Indochine demonstrate for the freedom of the 
Hungarian people, there is honor in withdrawing from the 
crowd to seek silence and to ask one’s self wherein one has 
ill-served truth, ill-defended the popular causes to which 
we are dedicated. 





quer les fagons de vivre dun peuple qui patiemment, obscurément, bravement, tente de 
débrouiller ce mélange de justice et d’injustice ou il ne se débat ni plus ni moins que les 
autres. On oublie comment il a liquidé son mccarthysme: on ne veut rien savoir du travail 
conscient quil opére pour venir a bout de la ségrégation. Et ce qu’on ignore tout a fait, 
c’est Peffort qwil fait au contact de l’histoire récente pour atténuer la bonne conscience 
puritaine que sa tradition lui a léguée” 
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Lapierre reproaches himself, and reproaches us, for 
having pretended ignorance of the Stalinist crimes while 
we aligned ourselves with the Communists for certain 
isolated actions.° 


Their great fault also, according to M. Domenach, was their 
political powerlessness. It is presumed they will now be willing to 
return to “intellectual; or “academic” personalism for which 
M. Lapierre has properly damned us. But can “intellectual” person- 
alism itself be always so harmless? In this connection we note the 
personalism of contemporary existentialism as a depriver of faith in 
man and in moral values, the life of the spirit which alone can bring 
a new world to birth. This is the central note which the despised 
American personalism has sounded continuously. 

As many of these articles point out, and as M. Domenach should 
see, even intellectual personalism may be dangerous and beguiling. 
Any advance in social, economic, or religious theory which pro- 
claims its belief in an Absolute with which it identifies accepted 
doctrines, thereby arms itself with compulsory authority inimical 
to human freedom and to tolerance of opinion. True enlightenment 


cannot grow by the suppression of liberties, which suppression can 
only degrade and destroy the soul. Only weak causes fear discus- 
sion. The importance of a straightforward and tolerant intellectu- 
alism is illustrated in the way the philosophical ideas of Marx, of 
Sovietism, of Hitlerism, and of Prussianism can be traced directly 
to the influence of Hegelian Absolutism which infests likewise the 


®Esprit, Dec. 1956, p. 894. 

“NOTRE FAUTE.—Le texte qu’on vient de lire est signé d’un de nos camarades, résist- 
ant, combattant de la Libération, puis militant de toutes les batailles politiques et sociales 
depuis dix ans. Il faut le préciser, parce que tout le monde n’a pas le droit de demander par- 
don. Les erreurs que regrette Lapierre concernent non pas son activité intellectuelle, a 
Esprit ou ailleurs, mais son activité militante. Nous sommes nombreux a ne pas nous donner 
tort de cette fagon. Je crois cependant que dans la vague formidable d innocence et de dis- 
culpation qui recouvre le monde ensanglanté, cet examen de conscience devait étre entendu. 
Au moment oti Pinay, Laniel, Tixier -Vignancour et Bidault pleurent sur les “Communards” 
de Budapest, au moment oti les Anciens d’Indochine manifestent pour la liberté du peuple 
hongrois, il est honorable de faire silence a l’écart de la foule, et de se demander en quoi !’on 
a pu mal servir la vérité, mal défendre les causes populaires guxquelles nous nous sommes 
voués. Lapierre se reproche, nous reproche d’avoir feint @ignorer les crimes staliniens en 
nous joignant aux communistes pour certaines actions précises? 
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field of contemporary theology in a way to bankrupt the intellectual 
influence of the Church. 

The only chance for the recovery of the world now lies, not in 
the renewal of Absolutistic authority in politics, philosophy, or the- 
ology, but in the recognition of the intrinsic values based in man, 
every man, even the most abject and impoverished, which was, first 
of all, laid down by the Man of Nazareth. What men say or think 
about Him theologically is not so important, but the adoption of 
His message presents the crisis of the ages. We must accept His 


way of life or perish. 


In the Silence 


By ErHetyn Micter Hartwicu 


Alone 

Each man ascends that mount 
Of sacred silence 

To rarer air enclosing him 


and God. 


And in that silence he perceives 
That he is one with tree and stone 
With every man, and God. 


And he descends to the market place 
To live his new perceiving. 








The Existentialism of Martin Heidegger 


FRITZ-JOACHIM VON RINTELEN 





l INTEND to discuss the existential philoso- 
phy of Martin Heidegger—a philosophy which has had a most 
amazing influence in Germany and beyond. To be sure, Heidegger 
himself once said that he is not an existentialist, and that he would 
like to restrict the meaning of the term “existentialism” to the phi- 
losophy of the French writer Jean-Paul Sartre. I myself prefer to 
speak of an existentialist movement of all these thinkers for the same 
reason that I prefer to speak, not of romanticism, but of the romantic 
movement—the reason being that the term refers to an extraordinary 
variety of tendencies and points of view. 

The existentialist movement, it seems to me, is understandable 
only as the result of the catastrophic events which we in Europe 
have experienced in consequence of two world wars. It is the typ- 
ical analysis of the basic mood of our times. When, overnight, all 
your worldly possessions can be destroyed as the result of war activ- 
ity; when the persons to whom you are closely related through fam- 
ily ties or ties of friendship can be taken from you unexpectedly and 
in a moment; then the only thing you have left is yourself, your own 
existence. Truly, in our days man has become a problem unto him- 
self, the more so since he has shown himself capable of indescribable 
acts of horror. Add to this the fact that in the time prior to these 
events man’s spiritual life had become infected with skepticism and 
relativism, and that modern positivistic philosophy, which found 
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ever wider acceptance, had no answer to the ultimate questions 
of human existence. Existentialist philosophy, as I hope to show, 
represents a reaction to all of these developments. 

In Heidegger’s philosophy we can observe tendencies which, in 
a special measure, are inherent in contemporary German philoso- 
phy. I shall enumerate them briefly so that, later on, you can easily 
identify and comprehend them in the over-all context of a charac- 
teristic philosophical attitude. There is, first, a pronounced prefer- 
ence for a continuous Becoming, rather than for Being, for a 
continuous change and transformation, rather than the static, so 
that even in philosophy we can obtain no secure and unchangeable 
answers. Related to this first tendency is the second: the emphasis 
upon homo faber, upon man the maker; and, therefore, even in 
philosophy there is a beginning with man’s actions and volitional 
attitudes. That in consequence of these two tendencies, rational 
thought, thinking in terms of fixed categories, appears as mere con- 
struction need not surprise us. And we find, indeed, that Heidegger 
takes as his starting point man’s prerational, activistic thinking. The 
third tendency is the preference for that which Heidegger calls 
Jeweiligkeit, that which is specifically individual here and now. It is 
that which is unique, that which is determined by the historical 
moment—by the now. Finally, in the later development of his 
philosophy Heidegger develops ideas which relate him more to 
poetry than to scientific philosophy. 

Much has been said about the difficulties of Heidegger’s style 
and use of words. Even a native German has trouble understanding 
him. Although his strange terminology reveals many genuine rela- 
tionships, his choice of words and phrases strikes one at times as far- 
fetched and arbitrary. The French philosopher Jolivet has said, 
and not without reason, that Heidegger “plays with words.’ 

Let me say at the outset that Heidegger’s philosophy and exis- 
tentialism are not my own. I do not accept this position. Neverthe- 
less, we must acknowledge that—especially in his analysis of existence 
—Heidegger has seen much that is genuine and new. | shall here 
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attempt to discuss Heidegger’s philosophy under three headings: 
First, I shall deal with his analysis of existence and man’s attitudes 
within which existence is encountered. Secondly, I shall try to pre- 
sent Heidegger’s philosophy as an attempt to develop a general or 
foundational ontology, that is, a philosophy of being. In the third 
place, paying special attention to the latest developments of Heideg- 
ger’s philosophy, I shall try to show those aspects of his thinking 
which relate him to poetry—especially to the German poet Hoelder- 
lin—and which reveal his specifically a-rational and metaphysical 
perspectives. 

I. Heidegger’s analysis of existence. The method of Heidegger’s 
philosophy is, presumably, that of phenomenology, a method which 
describes phenomena. Ontology, that is, a philosophy of being, is 
possible for him only as phenomenology. But Heidegger’s phenom- 
enological analysis does not lead to valid statements about essences 
—as it does with Husserl (the founder of phenomonology) and with 
Scheler; Heidegger’s phenomenology consists simply in a descrip- 
tion of the forms in which human existence and appearances pre- 
sent themselves to us. To this he relates his ontology. We are to inquire 
into the thing itself, into that which “shows itself?’ In other words, 
Heidegger is primarily concerned with the question of man’s own 
proper Being, his existence, and he accuses Husserl and Scheler of 
having put this problem in brackets and brushed it aside. But why 
must we insist upon this question concerning the Being of man? For 
the very reason that, through the developments in recent times, the 
very Being of man has been radically threatened. Now, in the ulti- 
mates of his Being, man is placed into time, and this, his Being in 
time, we are to probe to its depths. In the title of his best-known 
work, Sein und Zeit (Being and Time), Heidegger has thus 
announced his fundamental thesis. In the past, so Heidegger argues, 
we have spoken of Being only in the sense of a most general and 
abstract concept, but this way of speaking is empty. Through this 
abstract way of speaking, Heidegger believes, we have fallen into 
a state of Seinsverfallenheit, of deterioration of Being. We construct 
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concepts out of our own ambitious subjectivity and believe that in 
this way we can gain something decisive and fundamental; but this 
is a radical error. Heidegger sees in this abstract approach not an 
encounter with Being but a concern with external stage settings, 
as it were—stage settings which, after the fashion of technology, we 
ourselves construct in order to contemplate them in amazed admi- 
ration. The presupposition for this is the constructive will to mas- 
tery as we encounter it in modern science. But this attitude leads 
us as human beings into “one endless winter”—to quote Heidegger’s 
picturesque phrase. 

I am of the opinion that here Heidegger is right in maintaining 
that this approach can yield only a technological control over the 
world of things. But Heidegger is wrong, I believe, in applying his 
thesis to all rational and, in his opinion, subjectively constructed 
concepts. Through the technological approach we create, accord- 
ing to Heidegger, a misleading separation of subject and object, 
whereas, after the manner of the romantics, the elimination or sur- 
passing of this separation appears as our ideal. But Heidegger does 
not see that in all its efforts man’s spirit is bound to certain proposi- 
tions which mediate for us a qualitatively intellectual meaning. So 
at least the great thinkers of antiquity thought, and the same con- 


viction prevails in all truly creative periods of our historical past. 
What is meant here is something quite different from a formally 
technical and conceptual construction. Perhaps we understand 


Heidegger best at this point when we remember that his repudia- 
tion of all rigid conceptualism arises from a repudiation of neo- 
Kantianism; for in neo-Kantianism all spiritual content is regarded 
as logically deducible. Heidegger calls such deducible content “that 
which is present to” conceptual thinking ( Vorbandensein), and this 
can never belong to the decisive center of “there-ness;’ of human 
“there-ness,’ i.e., of the simply being-there of man, and thus of exis- 
tence. Here, confronted with our own “being-there;’ we find our- 
selves in a sphere quite different from that of conceptual thinking— 
in a sphere in which our concepts no longer provide the measure. 
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In the “being-there” of human existence, and only here, what we 
call Being is revealed. We may be reminded here of the philosopher 
Hegel for whom the Divine Spirit ultimately becomes conscious of 
itself in the consciousness of man; Heidegger would say, however, 
that here we encounter the original primordialness of Being itself. 

With this understanding we now turn to Heidegger’s analysis 
of existence. In order to carry through such an analysis we must, 
first of all, achieve a certain delimiting of the concepts hitherto in 
use. As Heidegger puts it, this delimiting is achieved in a thinking 
which is prior to ordinary thinking, in a thinking which is a more 
genuine thinking than conceptual thinking. This deeper thinking, 
however, is not concerned with constructed things as objectified, 
with an objectivity which we have made, but with what Heidegger 
calls trans-objectivity (Ungegenstaendlichkeit). Karl Jaspers, by 
the way, makes the same point, and I call to your attention the strik- 
ing resemblance of this idea to the rationale of modern trans-objec- 
tive art which, after all, also reveals the spirit of our age. If we 
follow Heidegger here, then we must, from the very beginning, 
discard every definite qualitative statement and especially all trans- 
temporal ideas which point to a transcendent realm. Io quote Hei- 
degger: “The assertion that there are eternal truths belongs to that 
remainder of Christian theology within the range of philosophical 
problematics which has not yet been sufficiently eradicated?’ We 
see thus that, for him, everything is in flux and that we must abandon 
ourselves to the changes and transitions of the times. 

If we want to say something decisive and important in philoso- 
phy, we must, first of all, return to man himself; we must interro- 
gate his existence. According to Heidegger, however, this is not 
possible in terms of rational categories—categories such as substance 
or causality. We must, rather, disclose the characteristics of human 
existence—such as the basic moods of anxiety, understanding, our 
Being-unto-death, or the continuous anticipation of ourselves inso- 
far as we are always directed toward that which is yet to come. 
Existence, Heidegger tells us, is that form of Being toward which 
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man, in his being-there, can take such and such an attitude. Here 
the term “existence” takes on a meaning which it never before has 
had. Until now philosophers have spoken of existence, referring to 
all objects or things which may be encountered in space and time. 
But now the reference is to the existence of man, and through the 
analysis of what it means to exist as a human being, through the 
elucidation of the specifically human dimensions, we are to come to 
an understanding of Being in itself. 

Later on Heidegger compares the meaning of existence to an 
ecstatic standing-in or projection into the truths of Being, which 
only here reveal themselves. We thus pass beyond what he calls the 
actuality of the manifoldness of things, of anything that is, the ontic 
realm, and penetrate to the ground proper, the ontological basis. But 
this is a self-projection which we ourselves must complete in free- 
dom, and which carries us beyond the foreground of ontic factu- 
alities. It is thus a standing above or beyond everything else. And 
this standing-above Heidegger calls transcendence. 

In a book entitled The Philosophy of Finitude, 1 have attempted 
to show that the transcendence of which Heidegger speaks is an 
inner human act or project in which the originality of Being dis- 
closes itself. Hence, by transcendence in Heidegger’s sense we must 
not understand a going beyond our space-time reality into a super- 
sensible and extramundane realm beyond the world, in which we 
may ask about God—as tradition has it. Rather, for Heidegger, the 
inner human transcendence is that free projection within which the 
essence of our being-there reveals itself. It is this meaning which is 
implied in Heidegger’s often misunderstood phrase that “essence 
itself is existence’” Here something ultimate is revealed which is not 
rational and which carries us beyond man as a rational being. Indeed, 
here in existence we find an “elucidation of our being-there”—but 
an “elucidation;’ a disclosedness (Unverschlossenheit) not acces- 


sible to conceptual thinking. If we approach it in terms of reason, 
we are bound by the static and rigid forms which our conceptual 
thinking constructs out of its own subjectivity. Actually, however, 
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something not objectifiable, something trans-objective, something 
ultimately indeterminable, reveals itself here. 

This existential comprehension of my self-exposing existence is 
itself, at the same time, an actual projection, which is ahead and never 
complete, never closed and finished. In it we recognize the active 
dynamic element to which I referred earlier. But in making this 
projection, the ultimate possibilities of human existence itself are 
revealed. Only in this inner struggle does man truly find himself. 
It is possible, however, that man fails to come to himself in this 
process. He then remains in a nonexistential state. Just what does 
this mean? We men of today, Heidegger holds, are in the state of 
deterioration. He calls it the state of our every-day-ness, of our 
banality. At one time or another, every person is in this state, but 
man has the inner calling to surpass this every-day-ness, this banality. 

In our every-day-ness we know only our being-there with other 
human beings, our co-being with our fellowmen. We are but “some- 
body” along with other “somebodies:’ Indeed, we are lost in the 
impersonal “somebody” and are no longer our own true self. The 
superabundance of modern technological achievements, brought 
about by the subjectivity of rational thinking, presses us down into 
the mode of being of human averages or mediocrities. In our own 
time, under the pressure of public opinion, we experience this lev- 
eling down into mediocrity. We are no longer truly or authentically 
ourselves, but are, as it were, unauthentic. The voice of conscience, 
however, urges: You must become your own true self; you must 
rise from the unauthentic to the authentic existence. This rising to 
our true self is the process of projective transcendence to which I 
have referred earlier. We achieve our existence as we press on from 
the unauthentic to the authentic. The unauthentic existence of mod- 
ern man is his being lost as a true and distinct self, his having no firm 
ground on which to stand, his being uprooted, his ambiguity, his 
being absorbed in the externalities of the world. 

In order to overcome this state of affairs we must assume a 
resolvedness which should lead us to the disclosedness of Being (Ent- 
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schlossenheit-Erschlossenhbeit). But if such is our resolve, we can- 
not become attached to what is merely present externally (Vor- 
handensein). We do have a “being in the world,’ to be sure, and 
this world surrounds us as something which is close “at hand” 
(Zubandenheit) ready for use, and which temporalizes itself in 
temporality (Zeitlichkeit). We can never step beyond this bound- 
ary. The full temporality of that which is ontically actual and of 
that which, ontologically, is Being, is the basic condition of all human 
experience. We stand in this time as an active “there”; we are 
“thrown into” our being-there. It is our destiny to be homeless, a 
fate which is characteristically expressed in the deep pathos of our 
times. We find ourselves in continuous inner danger, completely 
insecure (Ungeborgenheit) in the world of things. If we can- 
not rise above this situation, we are a nullified ground for worthless 
projections. Our human fate is a constant worry which—because of 
our concern with the superficial, with foreground matters—is 
directed toward that which is merely present: the world of things. 
It is characteristic of our times, I believe, that exactly this point 
has been so strongly emphasized by Heidegger. This same worry, 
however, manifests itself especially in our “being unto death?” We 
are constantly surrounded by death. Death is what is ahead for all 
of us. We are anticipating death (Bevorstand). Our being-there dies 
factually insofar as it exists. But, filled with worry though we are, 
we must yet accept the freedom toward death. To be able to do this 
is our innermost realization of Being. In death, the limitations of our 
finitude become clear to us—a thought, incidentally, which is remi- 
niscent somewhat of what Jaspers expresses in the border-situation 
(Grenzsituation). But in and through worry or care we begin to 
come to ourselves. It is, therefore, not astonishing that Heidegger, 
in his Letter about Humanism, writes that, in the last analysis, worry 
is worry for being itself, for in this way, in worrying about our own 
being, we become “guardians and shepherds of Being’? And thus in 
worry man can find that which constitutes his existence. 

We have seen that the anticipation of death shakes man into an 
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attitude of existence. It is, as it were, “death understood” whom we 
encounter here in his cold haughtiness. But we always experience 
only the death of someone else. Our own death we can only realize 
existentially. And thus we stand in the presence of death as the com- 
petitors of God. What is man’s fate after death? This question Hei- 
degger does not ask. But if we disregard this question, do we not 
neglect essential matters? 

Still more inclusive than worry is, for Heidegger, the basic inner 
feeling of anxiety (Grundbefindlichkeit). Anxiety is not a psycho- 
logical phenomenon, like fear, which we experience relative to some- 
thing definite and concrete. Rather, it is an ontological existential 
phenomenon and, as such, is our basic experience. We can compare 
anxiety, in Heidegger’s sense, with the despair of Kierkegaard. It 
reveals to us our own complete nothingness—a nothingness through 
which our “being-here” is ultimately determined. It is, thus, the 
nothingness, the possibility of not being, of the world which causes 
man to be filled with anxiety, and in view of which he feels himself 
threatened with his own nonexistence, with the sinister, the awe- 
some—so that he does no longer feel at home in the world. Insofar 
as Heidegger here points up the forlornness and deep melancholy 
of human existence, he has become the spokesman for the feeling of 
our times. 

Contemporary man has become conscious of inescapable trag- 
edy—although this is perhaps but a magic phrase which leads astray. 
Still, the burdensome character of human existence becomes ever 
clearer to us. “Woe unto him; Heidegger writes, “who does not 
want to be crushed: The anxiety already referred to becomes a veri- 
table “existentialist madness:’ We sense that we are suspended above 
a bottomless abyss, aware of an inexplicable and colorless nothing- 
ness, of an empty seamless unity. Such words as these may be used 


in all sincerity and in deep disillusionment, but often they are used 
as expressions of a weary aestheticism. Heidegger himself comes 


ultimately to this conclusion: “His being suspended over the abyss 
of nothingness, on the basis of his hidden anxiety, makes man the 
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representative of nothingness,’ and reveals our own and most 
profound finitude. 

But does not this line of reasoning lead Heidegger to the very 
brink of nihilism? He repudiates this thought, for the argument so 
far has but prepared us to ask the decisive question—the question of 
how we are called to achieve Being in itself and existence—something 
we can accomplish only in the distant future. What is involved here, 
however, lies beyond all determinate content if by such content we 
mean rational and conceptual construction. We must sense it, as it 
were, aS we must sense in immediate experience the content of a 
great work of art, which we also cannot define rationally. 

We are now prepared to attempt, with Heidegger, to transcend 
the oppressive world of foreground things, of rational constructions. 
But this transcending of the world of things which are at hand is 
not possible in the sense proposed by rational metaphysics—so Hei- 
degger holds, following Kant at this point. This means that.so far 
the last word in Heidegger’s philosophy has not been spoken. We 
achieve the ultimate only when we complete the process of tran- 


scendence, for only then do we rise above the nothingness of the 
world of things. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT ISSUE) 








Croce’s Aesthetics in Context 
BY 


PETER A. BERTOCCI 





I, the words “art is expression,’ Croce 
attempts to sum up a theory of art which was not born all at once, 
but emerged out of extensive concrete knowledge and evaluation 
of literature especially. These words cannot be understood apart 
from his total intellectual effort to understand the varied facets of 
existence and their dialectic. For Croce did not work out his’ 
metaphysics or ethics and then add his aesthetics to such a pre- 
existent system; nor did he develop his aesthetics first and then turn 
to the problem of relating it to other spheres of human experience. 
What he saw early in life as the motif of artistic expression, namely, 
the imaginative clarification of the artist’s own spiritual struggle," 
became part of his own concern to understand the dialectical balance 
in life. 

For, briefly, what seems to have happened with Croce is that a 
human being in whom the very smell of a printed page’ created a 
“sweet delight,’ a human being acutely responsive, even prior to 


the age of nine, to literature, art, and history, never lost himself to 
these delights, but maintained through them his own vigorous sense 
of the human struggle and its possibilities. Whether Croce is 
gathering stories on the Neapolitan Revolution of 1799, writing 


1See Mario Corsi’s La Origine del Pensiero di Benedetto Croce (Firenze, Ia Nueva Italia, 
1951). 

*See B. Croce, Contributo alla Critica di Me Stesso (Bari, Italy: Laterza and Figli, 1945), 
p. 12. 
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the history of the theater in Naples, or collecting sixteenth-century 
anecdotes; whether he is studying the influence of Spain on Italian 
life, as he did in his earliest literary phase, whether he is examining 
the methodology of literary criticism, or whether he is interrupting 
such pursuits with studies in economics or in socialistic literature 
as a basis for understanding and evaluating historical materialism 
and Marxst economics—throughout, the thrust of his own feeling 
for life keeps him probing indefatigably for a philosophy which 
will both capture and elucidate the wholeness he feels life to be. 

Fascinated by Hegel, to whom he returned even in his eighty- 
sixth year, Croce’s own sense of reality and of history gave the lie to 
Hegel’s conception of the dialectic as the building up of a hierarchy 
in which the idea is supreme. Thesis and Antithesis, yes, that is life, ' 
and the whole essence of life; life is not to die and rise again 
(aufheben) in the synthesis; life must remain in a growing dialectical 
movement which has no final synthesis. When we struggle no more, 
we are dead; and if to be perfect is to exist in a fullness of being 
which knows no development, then we are better off as we are. It 
is this conviction which grows even as it permeates the thinking that 
results in Croce’s writing on logic, aesthetics, the methodology of 
history, history of philosophy (Vico, in particular), and ethics. 
It is also the conviction that underlies the militant liberalism which 
breaks through everything he writes and which, as we shall now 
see, lies at the core of his aesthetics.* 

Croce’s own theory of art was not born all at once; it emerges 
out of and is constantly revised by, his extensive concrete knowledge 
and evaluation of literature especially. In his first reflections he calls 
attention to the spontaneous character of that excited state of mind 
which eventuates in artistic representation. In these earlier writings 

*While Croce always felt that he could make his best contribution to his generation 
through creative editorial activity and scholarly work, he left his first calling more than 
once, when he felt that his country had a special need for him—notably as a minister of edu- 
cation under Giolitti, and then after World War II in an attempt to unite the best in the 

litical forces that were alive in a country that had lost its Fascism and its war. His title, 
Diaative, reminds one of the years he spent in the Italian senate. The story of his creative 


dedication, in thought and action, to a liberal ideal of freedom, during perilous days and 
darkness in Italy and Europe, is an epic by itself. 
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he has not seen clearly what he means when he says that art is 
representative and individual while science is analytic and universal. 
However, his emphasis upon the centrality of feeling comes out in 
his early definition of art as “the sincere expression of good and bad 
feelings, gay or sad, moral or immoral, chaste or unchaste:”* Yet 
even in this earliest period one notes that feeling and expression are 
not enough—much as the word sincere is hardly adequate to 
differentiate artistic feeling. 

In any work of art, says Croce, we are confronted with a 
complex of images animated by feeling. The images are not added 
to the feelings, however, as would be the case if a work of art were 


a composite of feelings and images. We are sure to miss the essence 
of an aesthetic creation if we think of it as a composite of any kind, 
even of feeling and imagination. In a work of art, feeling, far from 
being separate from, or external to, the images, is transformed or 
converted without residue into images. This is what Croce means 
when he says that feeling is “contemplated” in a work of art. The 
person victimized by feelings will never be the artist, for in art the 


feeling as such is transcended through imagination. One can see 
Croce here struggling to synthesize the Romantic and Classical 
traditions, for he will enthrone neither feeling free from insight, 
nor insight free from feeling. 

At the same time, Croce is insisting that the aesthetic life has its 
own autonomy, its own kind of organization, which cannot be 
understood unless it is seen in its own light, interrelated though it 
be with the other activities of spirit. The central and sole concern 
of the artist is to catch (not arrest!) the palpitation of life in its 
ideality; yet the artist does not theorize or make a true or false 
judgment upon life or reality. If a picture were the imitation or 
reproduction of a given object, it might serve a practical function, 
but it would not be art; if it were a skilful and effective composition 
of lines and color, it would be a fascinating technical invention, but 
it would not be art. 


‘Corsi, op. cit. 
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The artist, then, is neither scientist, technician, nor philosopher. 
On the other hand, the artist will not allow either his feelings to 
run fancy-free whither they will, nor his images to lose contact 
with the thrust and surge of feeling. He must speak, and yet must 
not be motivated by any desire to tell what reality is! He must feel 
sincerely, yet not allow himself to be deaf, dumb, or blind to life’s 
impact and meaning. Art, to repeat, consists in that inner experience 
of feeling converted into image, and not in any attempt to reproduce 
the real, be it with the most skilful technique. Art, far from imitating 
some transcendent reality or some given which has broken into 
human awareness, and far from being a transcript either of the 
artist as such or of a reality independent of the artist, is itself 
another way in which reality grows in and through the artist. 

We must develop the fundamental affirmations and denials 
implicit and explicit in the conception of art now briefly before us. 

In order to emphasize the fact that art is not judgment or 
knowledge, Croce has called art “lyric intuition’’ The artist does 
not encroach on the philosophic concern to organize concepts and 
discover universal categories. Imagination, not reflection, dominates 
the province of art. This, of course, is not to claim that philosophy 
makes no use of images or that concepts have no place in aesthetic 
experience. But it does mean that the philosopher, on his way to 
conceptual clarity, seeks to pass beyond the image, or makes it serve 
his theoretical intent. The artist, on the other hand, organizes 
images to create an aesthetic effect. That is, his form of organization, 
his lyric intuition, has an intrinsic structure which serves to differ- 
entiate it from the natural sciences, mathematics, or philosophy. 
Again, this does not mean that art is illogical or beyond logic. But 
it does mean that, search as we may in the provinces of reflection, 
we shall not discover the principles which govern the organization 
of the aesthetic life. It cannot be emphasized enough, on the other 
hand, that we do not find the aesthetic in the flutter or crises of 
feeling. The aesthetic life is more than a flitting from feeling to 
feeling; it is not fanciful absorption in one image after another. 
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Without control of feeling, without control of imagination, there 
is no art. 

We are now ready to see why Croce identifies his statement, that 
art is lyric intuition, with the statement that intuition is expression. 
Feeling in its immediacy is never art. Only feeling which has allowed 
itself to be transformed in the very act of expression is aesthetic. 

What, more exactly, does Croce have in mind here? He is 
anxious to distinguish between the life history of feeling merely 
undergone or suffered and the life history of feeling which is, to 
coin a verb, “aestheticized”’ Phrases like “liberation from feeling as 
such,’ or “conversion of feeling;’ and words like “catharsis” celebrate 
the difference between feeling aestheticized and feeling lived. The 
tumult of all feeling, presumably, passes away in some form or other. 
But the feeling caught up in poetry, for example, has been given 
intellectual form or converted into word, song, and figure. It has 
not merely had its own way, as it were, but has been integrated or 
harmonized into a larger pattern of life. Thus Croce characterizes 
the immediacy of feeling as “finite?” Contemplated feeling, however, 
is “infinite;’ because the very contemplation has made it irradiate in 
enlarging circles through the whole realm of mind. 

This physical analogy of irradiation would not be helpful if 
Croce did not suggest what he means by saying “concretely” that 
joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, energy and lassitude, earnestness 
and frivolity, and so forth, link themselves together as the one passes, 
with the finest shades and gradations, over into the other. The 
result is that while the original feeling does not lose its uniqueness, 
it nevertheless does not remain the same. For example, “A comic 
image, if it is poetically comic, carries with it something that is not 
comic, as in the case of Don Quixote or Falstaff; and the image of 
something terrible is never, in poetry, without an atoning element 
of loftiness, goodness, and love:”* It would seem, then, that while 
there could be no aesthetic life without feeling, the aesthetic 
experience, or the work of art, involves that transformation of the 


5B. Croce, “Aesthetics; Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., Vol. I, p. 265. 
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total complex of the individual’s life in which the initial feelings 
are deepened or felt in a larger and different and more controlled 
complex. 

But even more is intended by the doctrine that art is expression. 
For in this doctrine two basic contentions are emphasized. First, 
that there is no duality of form and content, and, second, that the 
objective work of art is not to be confused with the aesthetic 
experience. 

The rejection of any dualism of form and content is implicit in 
the contention just expounded that feeling becomes aesthetic in the 
process of being translated into that new totality of controlled 


feeling and imagination which dominates the aesthetic moment of 


life. Croce’s total philosophy, it might here be said, is a protest 
against dualism in philosophy. For him when we separate God 
from the world, mind from matter, body from mind, intention from 
volition, we frustrate every attempt to account for interaction, and 
we end up logically in agnosticism, Thus, if we, in aesthetics, think 
of form and content as extraneous additions to each other, then 
“non vi é passaggio,’ there is no passing from one to the other. 

In any case, the actual fact is that there is no intuition, there is 
no aesthetic feeling, which is not in that very moment already 
“expressing” itself. In other words, the artist who says that he had 
the image but couldn’t express it, is really talking nonsense. An 
image that is not expressed, an image which is not at least a resonance 
within the heart, a color seen, a sound heard, an image which is 
neither a painting, a sculpture, nor a song—what is it? It simply is 
nonexistent. Croce specifically denies, what we so often affirm, that 
we do have images which we cannot express. Indeed, he insists that 
even such a claim would be meaningless unless we could express 
our images. We shall be tempted simply to counterdeny this crucial 
contention of Croce, and all the more if we neglect the dialectical 
nature of his thought. The dynamic unity of opposition is the 
empirical fact that he puts at the heart of his philosophy! And it is 
in the aesthetic experience that Croce finds the dialectic process 
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most suggestively at work. For him this very moment of intuition 
that is expression, of “impression” which is “expression;’ becomes 
the microcosm in which he sees the clue to the macrocosm. In 
creating a work of art one assists as in the mystery of the creation of 
the world. In his own words: “In the creation of a work of poetry, 
we are present, as it were, at the mystery of the creation of the 
world’ ‘To be sure, we may later seek to isolate the content from 
the form, but we have then distorted, for practical and theoretical 
purposes, what in reality is the unified activity of intuition- 
expression. 

And yet, one may still insist, may not an artist express only a 
fragment of his imaginary world? May he not continue to grope 
for a richer imaginative range? Croce would be the last to deny 
this. But he would point out that here communication and not 
expression is involved. The artist may indeed communicate only a 
fragment of his imaginary world—that is, he may be able to 
stabilize only a part of his intuitive-expressive experience in an 
object. But this stabilization for purposes of communication is not 
expression, though it presupposes expression. Without the imagina- 
tive organization that constitutes the essential aesthetic moment, 
there could be no communication. 

The real work of art is the inner expression and not the means 
by which the expression is captured for communicative purposes, 
as in the written lines of poetry, or the statue. We must remember 
that when we speak of stabilizing an experience in a physical object, 
such as marble, we are speaking metaphorically—and should be 
careful not to beg the metaphysical issue concerning the reality of 
the so-called physical. Croce warns us that phrases like “internal- 
izing” the “external” tempt us to forget that, aesthetically speaking, 
internal-external is one act and one spiritual whole. Fortunately, the 
realm of music allows us to illustrate this unity without begging the 
metaphysical issue as to the reality of the means of expression. Thus 
Croce says: “It is clear that the poem is complete as soon as the 


*B. Croce, ibid., p. 266. 
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poet has expressed it in words, which he repeats to himself!’ The act 
of reciting the poem for others to hear, or of setting it down for 
others to read and learn, is a very important social and cultural 
matter, but it is not an aesthetic act. 

Once more, the aesthetic act must not be confused with the 
technical operation of skill. True, a painter gives expression to his 
intuition in the line he draws, the color he uses, or rubs out, but 
insofar as his act is aesthetic, he is having the kind of intuition which 
he (a person with that kind of skill) and only he, can express that 
way. It so happens that his aesthetic act as further embodied or 
objectified in the canvas elicits aesthetic responses in others who are 
capable to some degree of the same aesthetic act but do not have the 
skill which they now admire. 

Recalling that the aesthetic life is a part of the total unity of 
mind, we must now understand Croce’s view of the autonomy of 
art, or of the special function of aesthetic experiences as distinct 
from the theoretical, moral, and practical life. 

We have already said that art is restricted to the realm of feeling, 
while philosophy is concerned with conceptual organization. Yet 
Croce begins his aesthetics with the statement that there are two 
forms of knowledge, intuition (art) and logic (philosophy). If 
philosophy yields knowledge of the universal, and by way of 
concepts, what knowledge does art give through intuition- 
expression? It is knowledge which does not involve judgment. 

What Croce has in mind becomes clearer only if we keep before 
us the total economy of the mental life as he sees it. The mind must 
be viewed as a unity of four kinds of activity, two of which are 
theoretical in function and two of which are practical. Croce 
purposely calls these four phases “distinctions” (distinzioni) to 
emphasize the fact that they are not separate compartments of the 
mind. Aesthetic and logical activity constitute the theoretical phase, 
whose main function is knowledge; economic and moral activities, 
on the other hand, are variants of the practical or volitional life. In 


"B. Croce, ibid., p. 266. 
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his economic activity man seeks the useful; through his logical 
activities he seeks to understand nature; in his moral activity he seeks 
freedom, or the fruition of his total experience. 

Now, the aesthetic life is neither useful, nor moral, nor logico- 
conceptual; that is, it is neither incited by desires or ends extrinsic 
to itself, nor concerned with the problem of good and evil, nor even 
concerned to grasp the universal. The aesthetic moment, pregnant 
with the ferment of vital interaction with the world within and 
“without,” is absorbed in expression of what is felt. This state is 
concrete and particular, and, obviously, in the process of spontaneous 
expression, intellectual elements are involved. But, if we interpret 
Croce correctly, this aesthetic knowledge does not constitute a 
concern either for understanding of the self or of the world; and it 
is not a means of practical adjustment to that world which is now 
felt in its particularity. In other words, Croce is hoping to force 
our attention on those human experiences in which we feel reality 
in our lives (express it how we will) and at the same time have only 
one concern—not to improve, not to understand, but to appreciate 
more fully what it is that we are undergoing. But this moment of 
particularity or individuality can also be “operated on,’ intellectually; 
it may also lend itself to conceptual concerns. For the aesthetic 
moment, as part of the total being, has that in it which thought can 
grasp. 

This, I take it, is what Croce means by saying that art is a 
theoretic function—that it is not a practical function, and yet is not 
to be endowed with the capacity for giving us knowledge. Thus 
Dante’s Divine Comedy is not to be judged by the standard of true 
or false which is applicable to any judgment; it is to be seen as the 
aesthetic creation of a person pregnant with an experience which 
took the form in him of this artistic work. Croce says specifically: 


In the history of philosophy the doctrines of Dante must 
be rethought in their logic and dialectic and linked with 
anterior and posterior doctrines, in such a way as to cause 
their truth and error to become apparent and to make clear 
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the place they held and the function they exercised in the 
general development of thought. But in the history of 
poetry, as in the simple reading and enjoyment of poetry, 
this does not matter; were it introduced, it would cause 
disturbance, because those doctrines are there, not insofar 
as thought, but only insofar as they are imagined, and 
cannot therefore be dialecticized as true and false. They 
should be known, but in the same way as we know a myth 
or fable, or any other fact, that is to say, as elements or 
parts of poetry, from which and not from logic they derive 
their significance.* 


And ke adds: 


But in poetry, and therefore in the history of Dante’s 
poetry, these facts and personages become images or 
metaphors of the different modes of feeling of the poet. It 
is certainly necessary to know how he thought them, but 
only in revelation to the use he made of them, their 
coloring of reverence, admiration, love or terror. Dante, 
either ill-informed or forgetful, may have confused the 
characters of Cato of Utica and Cato the Censor; but the 
figure of the guardian of Purgatory is not the fruit of a 
confusion, it is a poetical creation.” 


To sum up: a work of art does not give us knowledge superior 
to that which we gain through thought, but it holds before us an 
imaginative experience which we might also well share with the 
artist. Croce finds in the aesthetic phase of human experience a 
creativity which is noz judgment and which is not per se the 
yearning for goodness or for utility. The radical nature of his view 
is clear when we realize that for him the aesthetic moment, the 
moment in which the individual is, as it were, pregnant with “his” 
world (whatever that ultimately turns out to be), is the sine qua non 
of the conceptual life. If man could not transcend feeling imagi- 


8B. Croce, Poetry of Dante, tr. by Douglas Ainslie (New York, Henry Holt and Co., 
1922), Pp. 13-14. 
®*B. Croce, ibid., pp. 14-15. 
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natively, there could be no logical life, and without logical criticism 
there can be no economic or moral life. We might say that just as in 
thought we think the universal concretely, so, aesthetically, we feel 
and transmute its impact upon us from the viewpoint of our 
creativity. 

As we turn to consider the relation of aesthetic activity to the 
moral, we must remember, once more, that logical, aesthetic, 
economic, and moral activities are “distinctions” within the total 
unity of mental life. Croce warns that we must not deceive ourselves 
into thinking that we pass from one form of mentality to another. 
Every phase is indivisibly fused with every other. Croce asks us to 
think of the life of mind as a circle (circolo) and not as a hierarchy 
in which one moment is better than the other. The unity of the 
whole circle may seem unreal at the moment when one of the phases 
is dominant, but one total drama is always being enacted, with each 
actor playing his part. 

As we have already seen, the conceptual life cannot exist without 
the artistic, and the practical life needs to be vivified by criticized 
ideals. But art, for all its autonomy, cannot exist in independence 
from the other forms of life, and from morality in particular. Art 
that is indifferent to morality misses the very content and context 
of life and becomes capricious. Nonetheless its purpose is no more 
to improve man’s morals than to make him wiser—though it will 
reflect both. If, once more, we remember that in feeling we have 
the crucible of the whole mind with its past thoughts, volitions, 
experiences of rejoicing and suffering, we can understand why, in 
the last analysis, the aesthetic expression will focus the total thrust 
of the individual life. The dull mind that has closed itself away from 
the troubles of life, will be aesthetically unproductive. Thus Croce 
says: “Since human personality finds its completion in morality, 
the basis of all poetry is the moral consciousness.” 

But once again Croce must be understood on his own terms. The 
moral life for him embraces the searching for the kind of freedom 


10B. Croce, “Aesthetics? Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., Vol. I, p. 265. 
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that comes from total and varied expression. He is here fighting any 
doctrine of art as an ivory tower, or of art for art’s sake. He is saved 


from such abstractions by an abiding sense of the rootedness of the 


aesthetic act in the ongoing of concrete personalities that are aflame 
by virtue of their struggle for values. What he urges, as a basis for 
richness in the aesthetic experience, is the sensitive immersion of the 
artist in the whole drama of life. The artist does not have to be a 
saint; his own life may be blemished. But he “must have a keen sense 
of purity and impurity, righteousness and sin, good and evil.’ He 
may indeed betray signs of cowardice in his own life, but he must 
feel the “dignity of courage?” 

The aesthetic experience, then, is a generative experience which, 
emerging from the life-struggle of the artist, will aesthetically 
express the meaning of life. It will be valued, in turn, by the extent 
to which it does deal aesthetically with the most important issues of 
life. This must not allow us to forget that “the sine qua non of poetry 
is poetry:’* But neither will Croce allow us to forget that poetry 
(art) cannot be isolated from life as a whole, nor that the final value 
of any aesthetic work will ultimately be judged by its relation to 


that total effort which constitutes human existence. 


1B. Croce, ibid., p. 265. 
12B. Croce, ibid., p. 265. 
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A . ae almost all the diverse attitudes to the 
world and life, from stark materialism to abstract monistic idealism, 
are found in Indian philosophical literature and culture, yet it will be 
admitted on all hands that personalism rings the most dominant 
note there. We propose to give in brief the reasoning underlying this 
philosophical faith. However, reconstruction more than exposition 
is undertaken here. This may be interesting to the personalists of 
the West who will find here many common as well as strange 
features. 

Our philosophical reasoning should start not with the consider- 
ation of phenomena and their relations (i.e., with science) but 
rather with an analysis of our perceptual knowledge (i.e., with 
epistemology) which is logically prior. So at one stroke we do away 
with scientism and all its barren materialistic consequences. If this 
is an egocentric move on our part, it is but a bad name and nothing 
wrong in itself; we may equally characterize the procedure of our 
opponents as objectocentric. Now when we analyze our perceptual 
knowledge, which yields us the world of science and common sense, 
we find these results. (1) There are five external senses giving five 
kinds of sense-data. (2) There is a mind which controls these senses 
and organizes their reports into images or sense-impressions of 
physical objects which are complexes of sense-data of many kinds. 
This mind is naturally distinct from and above the senses yet is in 
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contact with them and is modified along with them. (It is named 
“sense-mind” to distinguish it from mind which is more or less 
equivalent to consciousness or spirit.) It has its own modifications 
too, those associated with feelings and volitions. (3) These mental 
modifications, associated with external and internal experience, are 
temporal and themselves witnessed. We not only perceive objects, 
but we are aware of these states in us. Therefore, there must be a 
witnessing subject which is above time. In fact without an awareness 
and owning of the internal and external impressions by the 
witnessing subject, there is no knowledge and no judgment; we 
really do not perceive, feel, or will until and unless we know that we 
do and make judgments like “I see the table; “I feel a pain?’ or “I 
will an action.’ 

Now this witnessing subject is transcendental. This is inferred 
from the fact of our perceptual knowledge, both internal and 
external. This transcendental subject is further inferred from the 
following: we have a subconscious mind where reside the general 
concepts and laws of the perceptual world which are called up when 
we perceive something. There reside again the dispositions and 
instincts which come up to the upper level and are displayed when 
appropriate situations are presented, and there are stored up 
impressions in the form of memory which awake to consciousness 
when occasions call for them. Besides this subconscious state of the 
mind, there are the dream, and unconscious, states. In the uncon- 
scious states, as in a dreamless sleep or swoon, the mind must not 
be thought to be nonexisting, for then it would not return to the 
conscious state with all the memories, dispositions, etc. Now these 
three states of the mind must have a witness to reveal them and 
know them as related states of the same mind. This witness must be 
above the mind (sense-mind) it knows as an object and above the 
modifications it undergoes. This is the transcendental subject. Again, 
the transcendental subject may be inferred from the fact of percep- 
tual knowledge which is essentially objective. We know that our 
knowledge of objects is not subjective for otherwise interpersonal 
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intercourse and our social life which depends on it would be 
impossible. But this objectivity of our knowledge implies the 
independent existence of the objects apart from our knowing them; 
knowing only reveals them. This assertion of the objects being 
there apart from their actual perception by the (sense)mind cannot 
be made by this mind itself; it means awareness of them by a 
transcendental mind or subject which really guarantees to us the 
validity of our perceptual knowledge. And since subject is the 
ground of universality of knowledge got by different individual 
minds, it is the same in all minds, one tvanscendental and universal 
consciousness behind the individual and empirical (sense) minds. 

Now that the one universal transcendental subject is established 
as the real subject of all our knowledge, we have to determine its 
other attributes and its relation to the individual subjects. The 
transcendental subject cannot be regarded as a mere subject of 
awareness. Since the objects, namely, the minds and their modifica- 
tions, the physical bodies and the mental affections and connotations, 
cannot be conceived to be self-existent but only contingent,—they 
appear, change, and disappear—therefore, they must have a self- 
existent ground. Only the transcendental subject cannot be 
contingent, for it is the witness of all contingent objects. So this 
subject must be reality itself, the ground of all contingent and 
shadowy realities or appearances. Now how may this ground be 
conceived? It canot be the cause of the objects, for a cause is 
co-ordinate with the object and is as contingent as the latter; and it 
must be an effect itself. Again, the concept of cause implies some 
necessity in the object causing the effect and also transformation of 
it. The ultimate ground or reality of the contingent objects and their 
witnessing subject cannot be so conceived, for there cannot be a 
higher power to control and compel the ultimate reality and, again, 
the subject of awareness cannot change during awareness into the 
object. So that we have to give up the mechanomorphic analogy 
and see if the anthropomorphic one better serves our purpose. 

Now what if this transcendental subject and ultimate reality be 
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conceived as a self that freely projects the objects? We have such 
an experience in our imagination and dream where we freely project 
(i.e., create, not cause) objects that depend on us while we remain 
intact. This transcendental subject is then the transcendental self 
with the power of free projection or creation of objects which have 
a contingent being. But now the question arises, what is the purpose 
of this projection and what is the relation of this Self to our 
individual selves? Again the answer might be given after an analogy 
with what happens in one’s empirical self. Aesthetic enjoyment may 
be the sole purpose; creativity and exercise of imagination can well 
be an end in itself. And the individual selves are but the self-deluded 
or freely-lapsed conditions of the Self (in various degrees) like the 
subjects in dream or fantasy that take the objects in the shadow 
world for reality. Thus in our ordinary realistic attitude the Self in 
us is more or less completely lapsed while in the attitude of 
transcendental idealism, when we are aware of the empirical reality 
of the perceptual objects and also of their being ultimately ideal, 
the Self is only partially lapsed. The Self in both these states enjoys 
the experiences aesthetically just as we are said to be enjoying our 
dreams as well as imaginative and artistic activities. It is not true 
that we enjoy only pleasurable dreams and not the bad ones just as 
it is false that we suffer during tragic plays. Experiences, both 
pleasurable and painful, in dreams, fantasies and art are enjoyed 
though the enjoyment of painful experiences is less obvious and 
more subtle. Experience is sought in these various conditions for its 
own sake and enjoyed. Analogically we may say that the tran- 
scendental Self enjoys the experiences of the individual selves in 
the manner the latter enjoy their dream and imaginative experiences. 
This may be somewhat directly verified by a little self-analysis for 
the transcendental Self is after all in us. We do take an aesthetic 
interest in life and the world in our most lucid state of the mind 
which should be regarded as more natural state of our souls though 
less frequent. And in those moments we take equal delight in both 
our so-called joys and sorrows and bless both friends and foes. Our 
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business in life, as visualized by many a poet and prophet in all ages 
and countries, is the cultivation of this detached and contemplative 
attitude and to reach progressively the ideal state of lucidity and 
aesthetic delight. “Ripeness is.all?’ To see the world as a stage where 
men play their parts or as a dream is the height of wisdom, We may 
interpret this ideal as progressive realization of the transcendental 
Self in our individual selves, as coming back, less or more, of this 
Self from its lapsed state to Self-consciousness. Suffering is condi- 
tioned by blindness and passivity. And as the transcendental Self is 
never absolutely lapsed, we do have some spontaneity and contem- 
plative attitude towards life in the midst of suffering, that is, we 
objectify our feeling, express it in some manner, at least to ourselves 
or to an imaginary audience, and escape it to some extent. And so 
far as we do not escape it in this manner and really suffer, the 
transcendental Self in us still enjoys it in the sense that it becomes 
later an object of contemplation, an intense experience. Thus 
transcendence of suffering does take place, whether during suffering 
or after it, and, so, the transcendental Self cannot be denied. 

The Self is thus not an abstract substance. It is neither pure 
subject-objectless consciousness nor pure being as some extreme 
monists conceive it to be. It is a Person with a concrete subject-object 
polarized consciousness, with power to create and with aesthetic 
interest and joy. It is infinite because there is nothing outside it to 
limit it, and it is eternal because nothing can precede or survive it. 
Again, this Person is Beauty, Truth, and Goodness in one, in the 
sense that it is the ground of these cognate values which are realized 
when one realizes in oneself this Self. For beauty is realized when 
one experiences an object for its own sake, as a mere creation or 
existent, without being involved in it in a pragmatic-egotistic 
manner; that is, when one transcends one’s individual, and worldly, 
self and identifies it more or less with the Self in him. To experience 
the truth of things, that is, their essential nature, we have to 
recognize them as projected by the Self in us for its aesthetic 
enjoyment. “Beauty is truth, truth beauty?’ So that the ideal of truth 
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is the same as realization of the Self and its vision of things. Perfect 
goodness consists in disinterested action which implies detachment 
and transcension of the individual self or ego. This means, again, 
realization of the Self in us. 

Indian personalism, which visualizes the ultimate Reality as a 
Supreme Person, draws much from our experience of dream, 
imagination, and artistic production and enjoyment in order to 
rationalize this faith. There are many loopholes and loose ends in 
any rational philosophical system and what one can claim for one’s 
particular system is only its relatively small number of free assump- 
tions and gaps in reasoning and better plausibility. Such a right sort 
of claim is made for the philosophy briefly sketched here. 


Super-civilization 


By Sranton A. CoBLenTz 


So much of suns and atoms we have learned, 

So little pierced the maze of man’s own mind, 
That nations may be wrecked, the planet burned 
Because we know the stars but not mankind. 








Righteousness, Eros, and Agape 
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ee organization of living energy from 
man down to atomic structures, tends to preserve its own mode of 
functioning. This natural tendency of self-preservation is also said 
to be true of psychophysical nature as a whole; this law of conser- 
vation of energy says that what is lost in one place is absorbed in 
another. In human beings this natural interest to preserve ourselves 
and to function according to our natural character is called selfishness. 

Selfishness assumes that only I am real and important. I consider 
myself as the hub of the world and others are important or real to 
me only if they are useful to me, if they may serve as means to my 
self-gratification. Sexual love is only one aspect of this natural 
selfishness. The sexual partner is interesting for the time being, 
because he or she serves to relieve my urges. 

In this “state of nature;’ as Hobbes said, we would be like wolves, 
always ready to pursue our own advantage at the expense of others; 
what I can gather for myself is the loss of others, and if I am the 
stronger I shall not hesitate to take away from the weaker what 
strikes me as desirable for myself. In this collision and competition 
of individual or group selfishness others are at best perfectly 
indifferent to me. At worst, I hate and envy them because they have 
what I would like to have or I fear them because their egotism is 


stronger and more successful than my own; or I enjoy their defeat 
and misery, because that puts me on top; or I indulge in cruelties to 
them, because that enhances the sense of my own power. The world 
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of selfishness is, aesthetically speaking, the ugly animal-like caricature 
of humanity; intellectually speaking, a self-contradictory madhouse; 
and morally speaking, a robbers’ den. This is essentially the New 
Testament view of human nature or of the human “heart”: “From 
within out of the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts:”’ 

If we had nothing but this natural selfishness, life would be 
nothing but a causal chain of unmitigated sufferings and savage 
triumphs over our victims. That life is not altogether that selfish 
turmoil is the result of a strong muzzle: the police-state. It enforces 
an external orderliness of our overt actions and transactions. In 
private life this external muzzle is called “politeness; which is a 
generally recognized hypocritical ceremony by which we hide our 
antipathies and indifferences, and hide our naked selfishness, as one 


hides the proverbial skeleton in the closet. 
Mere scientific intellect, the cleverness to abstract the behavior 


patterns of appearances or to spy on nature for our use and profit 
does not alter the situation of natural selfishness; this cunning 
intelligence, or the contrary, may aggravate evils in the totalitarian 
tyranny of the police-state at home and in wars against other 
collective and organized egotisms abroad. 

Man, however, is not merely natural; he is also more than natural; 
he is also mind and spirit. Naturalism, therefore, is theoretically 
false and practically disastrous. 

What, then, is this mind or spirit above and beyond mere life by 
which man can partially free himself from the tyrannical motivations 
of his natural instinct of selfishness? His dignity and his freedom 
depend on the answer to this question. Is there a way out of his blind 


ego-involvement? Three answers, each of them equally valid, may 
be illustrated by the Jewish Bible’s conception of justice or righteous- 
ness, by Plato’s conception of Eros, and by the Christian Gospel’s 


conception of Agape. 
We read in the first Psalm: “Blessed is the man that walketh not 
in the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, 


1Mark 7:21. 
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nor sit in the seat of the scornful. But his delight is in the law of the 
Lord; and in his law doth he meditate day and night. . . . Therefore 
the ungodly shall not stand in the judgment, nor sinners in the 
congregation of the righteous. . . . but the way of the ungodly shall 
perish:”* And Psalm 103 repeats: “The mercy of the Lord is from 
everlasting to everlasting upon them that fear him. . . . To such as 
keep his covenant [contract] and to those that remember his 
commandments.” 

In these passages we have in mythical form the central theme of 
Jewish thought, that of justice and righteousness. It is mainly a 
negative concept: “Thou shalt not . . ? But this negation of natural 
selfishness is, as a universal negation, positive in itself. It is positive 
to abstain from hurting, harming, damaging the other, to respect his 
life, property, dignity, and happiness. This regard for the other is 
unselfish. It reverses the natural outlook according to which only I 
am real and important. To leave the other unharmed is positive 
because it is mutual. As a mutual obligation it becomes a universal 
moral law, which implies mutual help and assistance, not for selfish 
motives or for the reward which may accrue to me, but because 


this mutual respect constitutes a spiritual bond of unity, which is 


not derivable from any summation of natural pleasures or selfish 
interests. It becomes a moral obligation or duty to desist from actions, 
which, if done, would wrong the neighbor. Thus justice, though 
negative, is positive in its practice. There is an inverse proportion 
between injustice, which is the greater, the more the damage of an 
others is at the same time a profit for myself; and justice or righteous- 
ness, which is the greater the more benefit for an other involves a 
sacrifice for myself. The greatest injustice is that, where one who is 
legally the guardian and protector of a weaker, misuses his position 
of confidence and power to betray his trust and to take advantage of 
his wards, such as widows and orphans. The prophets give eloquent 
testimonies for the social power and moral force of this negative 


2Psalms 1: 1-2-5-6. 
3Psalms 103:17-18. 
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justice or righteousness, which negates the negative nature of the 
natural course of selfish notivations. 

But why should I respect the other, if the other is as selfish as I 
am? The mutual cancelation of natural selfishness unites us in a 
moral law which remains empty and negative. It frees us from 
nature but it does not bestow any positive values on individuals. The 
idea of the infinite value of every human soul is originally neither 
Jewish nor Christian but Platonic. Plato looks for an ultimate ground 
of values in human life. For Plato the cardinal virtue of justice is 
merely a minimum, without which there can be no state, no well- 
ordered whole of life. His formula for it is that the state should 
protect each so that each should be able to “do his own” (ta heautou 
prattein). But the further, positive question is, What value has this 
“own”? What is this inherent reason (oikeios logos) in each of us? 
The answer is Eros, Love; Platonic love is the organ for concrete and 
personal values. 

The following passage chosen from a myth, illustrates this. Plato 
uses mythical language whose unmythical and ethical meaning he is 


careful to explain in the course of the conversation preceding and 


following the myth: 


The qualities of their God they attribute to the beloved, 
wherefore they love him all the more . . . and in like manner 
the followers of Apollo, and of every ‘other God w alking 
in the ways of their God, seek a beloved who is to be made 
like him whom they serve, and when they have found him, 
they themselves imitate their God, and persuade their 
beloved to do the same, and educate him into the manner 
and nature of their God as far as they can; for no feelings 
of envy or jealousy are entertained by them towards their 
beloved, but they do their utmost to create in him the 
greatest likeness of themselves and of the God whom they 
honor.* 


The absence of envy, the egotistic side of selfishness, and of 
jealousy, the lustful side of selfishness, is the negative condition for 
4Phaidros 253. 
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the positive love of values in others as well as in myself; this is the 
meaning of the Platonic love as Eros. Eros, then, is called forth by 
value qualities in the other, in which I recognize values also cherished 
by me. I and the other are united by a bond of love; we further one 
another because we pursue ideals which we mutually respect in one 
another. This recognition of value or human excellence of our 
many-faceted cultural endeavors, labors, and talents excites 
enthusiastic love to perfect those values. Life becomes an educational 
venture of mutual assistance, each glorying in the achievements and 
progress of the other. There are many “gods;’ whose image may 
capture my soul; wherefore I seek companions who are devoted to 
the same ideals. Thus we work and rejoice together. But we also 
respect and rejoice, when others do likewise and worship and honor 
their different “gods:’ The death of individuals, to the Platonic 
Socrates, is merely a device of nature to make room for other 
individuals, who will in their own way, take up the same tasks where 
we left them. 

The gods can be the goals of human love or aspiration, because 


they represent immortal values, in whose immortal life we are called 
and privileged to participate. In our passage, I have singled out 
Apollo, the god of the arts. What true artist would not recognize 
with joy and enthusiasm a gifted youngster? If he sees a promise in 
him, he would want him to exceed himself as teacher, if he is a true 
educator. And who would not rejoice, if a common work, to which 
each has contributed his best, has succeeded and illumined the world 


with its beauty? 

The highest form of life to Plato is the love of wisdom or 
philosophy. In it, Eros strives from the darkness and narrowness of 
natural limitations, from the poverty of life, to that all-embracing 
idea of the whole which is truth and goodness and beauty, according 
to whether it is approached in logical reflection, in practical actions 
or in symbolic presentations in the arts, or in religious myths. 

But the heavenly ascent of the Platonic Eros is handicapped. 
Plato recognized this time and again. Eros calls for the highest 
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degrees of alertness, effort, concentration, and steadfast pursuit of 
self-chosen tasks. How many individuals are capable of those 
exigencies? What shall we do with those who are left behind? With 
those who cannot love? Whose love is limited to easy and selfish 
objectives? We can incessantly strive to educate them, to lift them 
as far as they may follow. We may also feel compassion and pity 
for them. They will have their own rewards in their own fashion. 
But this is not enough, It is at this point that the Christian conception 
of love, Agape, emerges—complementary both to the Jewish 
righteousness and to the Platonic Eros. 

Platonism is and remains the philosophy of all true human 
cultural aspirations, The Latin word “aspiration” is a translation of 
the Platonic Eros. The New Testament, on the contrary, is not 
concerned with human culture and its philosophy. It is filled with 
the pessimism of its age, which expects that this world will soon 
come to an end. The world and all values in it are overshadowed 
by gloom, desperation, and death. But in this doomed darkness of 
annihilation shines the light of Divine Love, agape. 

This Christian Love is God’s mercy on man, Cultural distinctions 
between man and man are insignificant in view of the ultimate 
mortality and futility of this world. God’s agape is revealed in the 
crucifixion. God has given himself completely to death and to the 
injustice of man and his world in order to reveal his love to this 
worthless world. And so, in sharp contrast to all Jewish righteousness, 
God is declared “not to call the righteous, but sinners:”” And “That 
ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven; for he 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good’”* Therefore shall 
we love our enemies, because God in his inscrutable mercy loves 
those whom we call sinners and the enemies; which according to 
human moral standards remain sinners and enemies. “And so” only 
are we his children if we love the unworthy just as much as the 
worthy; agape, hence, is that infinitely forgiving, patient, and 

5Mark 2:17. 
®Matthew 5:45. 
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unconditional charity, which does not ask whether the object of 
love is deserving love or not. Agape creates its own object of love 
without asking whether this is welcome or not, because, in its 
mythical language, “God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten son” to it.’ 

Agape is that love which forgives and forgets in the moment of 
death; death empties all educational efforts, and deprives all moral 
endeavors of meaning. 

Eros and agape stand in a dialectical relation to one another. 
Eros is the condition for agape: If Eros would not make the distinc- 
tion between worthy and unworthy, between friends of your cause 
and enemies of your cause, agape could not function in encompassing 
both with equal charity, because in the ultimate perspective we are 
all sinners and mortal, with all our enthusiasms. Agape is limited by 
Eros, because it presupposes value-distinctions in order to surpass 
them paradoxically. Eros is the way of man toward an uncaused, 
sovereign, and all-embracing whole of truth, which encompasses 
also its finite negations, its nonbeing within itself. But this precisely 
is the meaning of agape, which is the way of the absolute Being 
down to man; the eternal Being reveals to mortal man his nothingness, 
and in this transitoriness, man is affirmed and loved. If we thus 
compare and reflect on the meaning of Eros and agape, we practice 
eros, the love of wisdom, which is bound to do justice to that which 
seems to oppose it. 

Christian agape loves those who suffer and it relieves them 
without asking why. Misery is the condition of this love as com- 
passion. A little story may illustrate this: A Russian soldier had 
broken into a German home intending to rape a girl. The girl’s 
resistance only increased his fierceness and brutality. All of a sudden 


his eyes caught sight of the girl’s mother, white and trembling, 
ringing her hands in despair. He lot loose of the girl, kissed the 
mother’s hand, tears dropping on them, and left the home. 


This is Agape. 


TJohn 3:16. 
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DR. HERBERT L. SEARLES 

Our readers will learn with regret of the retirement, because of the age limit, 
of Dr. Herbert L. Searles who has been Professor of Philosophy at U.S.C. 
since 1930. A graduate of Dartmouth, he received his doctor’s degree from the 
University of lowa. Before joining our staff he served as University Student 
Counselor at the University of lowa and as Head of the Department of Reli- 
gion at James Millikin University. He is an Associate Editor of The Person- 
alist and has written many articles and book reviews. His recently-revised 
textbook Logic and Scientific Methods has been widely adopted. His retire- 
ment will release him for more extensive writing and travel. 


Dear Editor: el he 
This letter contains a formal request for correction of misstatements in 
the review of The Septuagint Bible some issues ago [Spring 1956] in The 
Personalist, on the recommendations of the reviser and editor, Dr. C. A. 
Muses, an extract from whose comments follows: 
To say, as the reviewer has done, that to hold the oldest surviving 
manuscript of a textual tradition as the most reliable is an arbitrary 
procedure, condemns itself by its complete falsehood. Just exactly 
the opposite is true, and in every instance of a long- standing 
textual tradition it is unquestionably the most non-arbitrary 
procedure to base conclusions as to textual reliability upon the 
oldest extant manuscript of the tradition in question. To do anything 
else would be to serve the whims of particular prejudices or precon- 
ceived notions and would be arbitrary in the extreme. This principle 
is at the very basis of the present interest in the Dead Sea Scrolls, as 
they reveal an older surviving textual Biblical tradition in Hebrew 
than before was available. Aside from this misstatement, there is 
another; namely, the statement that there are Near Eastern manu- 
scripts of the Septuagint which date to the second century a.p. 
This is simply not so. The oldest surviving manuscript of the 
Septuagint is the Codex Vaticanus B, and that dates in its present 
copy from the fourth century A.p. 
We respectfully request a correction of the misstatements in the review 
in question according to the above. Associate Editor, FaLcon’s WinG Press. 


In response to the above complaint Dr. Eric Titus, the competent Professor 
of New Testament Literature of Southern California School of Theology, 
writes: “I frankly see no reason for my writing him since it would simply be 
a reaffirmation of my original position” 


We regret to announce the death of Dr. William Van Wyck on Dec. 11, 1956. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN SCIENCE AND HISTORY 


Livine AND Knowine. By E. W. FE. Tomlin. Harper & Bros., N.Y., 1955. pp. 
285. $5.00. 

Professor Tomlin sets out to grapple with the problems raised, and too often 

neglected, by the scientists of our time who, in spite of their reluctance, 

encounter the problems of metaphysics. At this point he sees the need for 

scientist and philosopher to find a common ground of discourse. 

A dominant materialism may upon examination turn out to be more 
“willed” than accepted for scientific reasons. The unacceptability of many 
religious beliefs has driven some scientists to construct a supernaturalism of 
their own, a supernaturalism of the Unknown like that of Herbert Spencer. 
However, the supernatural is nothing less than the spiritual dynamism of the 
world which has to be assumed even though it does not yield to scientific 
proof. “The laws of the natural are already supernatural” (21) in that sense. 
The mystery lying behind the natural world can be disclosed only through 
man who is himself the basic pattern and problem of reality, because he is the 
one creature in the universe who sufficiently transcends the world of matter 
to pose the question of his own identity. “In the activity of making himself, 
man is engaged in a task best described as that of self-transcendence” (38) 
“Knowledge at its highest manifestation is the direct apprehension of the 
Form of Forms, which is God.” (39) 

Psychology as a science, and so far as it is scientific, cannot cope with this 
problem because it deals only with the lower level of human experience, the 
animal and emotional. It can never rise into the realm of the intellectual, and 
“The realm of feeling as such is indifferent to the distinction between truth 
and falsehood” (67) “In scientific study, animals are creatures under observa- 
tion; but the study of man is more than an external scrutiny, it is a diagnosis,’ 
(71) and the nature of a thing includes not only its physical substance, and 
also that which dictates all its operations, for it is everywhere permeated with 
mind or it could not be known. (75) This creative principle was known to 
the Greeks as the Logos and was taken up into Christian thought as the Logos 
Incarnate. “In order to conceive of the Logos as a truly creative principle, it 
was necessary to wait for an event such as the Incarnation in terms of which 
it could be interpreted as having entered or fecundated the world” (81) 

The only answer which materialism has been able to give to this problem 
has been the erection of a dogma of mechanism, a purposive yet brainless 
machine, under which all attempts now for centuries have failed to produce 
life artificially. The naiveté, childish and unscientific, is represented in the 
behaviorism of J. B. Watson’s declaration: “‘Give me a nerve, a muscle, and a 
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gland, and I will make you a mind; [which] might prompt the layman to 
inquire why no one has ever thought of giving him these things, which are 
easily isolated in the laboratory?’ (112) 

Despite the half-way measures of emergent or creative evolution, or of 
holism and organicism in general, we succeed only in getting “an upholstered 
mechanism.” “The result is the identification of life and consciousness; and this 
identification, novel in its implications, must point towards conclusions of a 
far-reaching order. . . . Between life and Life there will be shown to be 
necessary continuity;’ (118) 


If we understand the word Life in its broadest sense—a sense embrac- 
ing the idea of Eternal Life, as employed by the great religious teach- 
ers—we shall see that death is the termination of life but not of Life; 
for the values of Life are realized to the full in personality, which is 
self-realization at the point at which the human and the divine 
meet. (119) 


Man has a unique role in the universe because he represents 


. the one organism in nature in which a rupture or revolution 
occurs in the evolutionary process. Instead of being borne forward 
relentlessly in the life-stream, and therefore suffering the accidents 
of animals long since extinct, man has succeeded in arresting that 
stream at his own stage. . .. The conflict reflects the struggle out of 
which he is making himself. (134) 


In this struggle has come a longing more profound—for God who is our home 
—and in the wake of obedience to the will of God comes creativity. “It is 
upon the tide of psychic life that man may reach the shore of spirit.’ (167-168) 
As many of our readers are aware, it has been the endeavor of this 
reviewer for more than forty years to set forth this self-same view of life and 
reality, and now he can only say that nowhere else to his knowledge has it 
ever been set forth with more telling effect. No one in the least interested in 
or curious about the meaning of personalism can afford to forgo the possession 
and repeated perusal of this great book. R. TE 


A History or Puitosopny. 3rd ed. By B. A. G. Fuller. Revised by Sterling M. 

McMurrin. Henry Holt & Co., N.Y., 1955. pp. ix-618. $6.90. 
This book was first reviewed in The Personalist in the Autumn of 1938. Writ- 
ten by a faculty member of our own School of Philosophy, it was openly con- 
temptuous of personalism and was scathingly and successfully reviewed by 
Professor Brightman. We are happy to call attention to the changes that have 
taken place under the careful and scholarly revision by Dean McMurrin. Dr. 
Fuller changed very much in attitude in later years, as shown by his inter- 
est and gifts to the Philosophy Library, the obvious pride in his relation to 
this University, but most of ail by his choice of Professor McMurrin for the 
revision. 
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Not only have many slips and omissions been corrected, but the book has 
been given new life through better printing, titles and names in black letter, 
but also by added material on current philosophy. MacTaggart, turned off 
with the statement of having carried on the Hegelian tradition, now receives 
explanatory notice (428). Nietzsche is advanced from two pages to ten. 
Kierkegaard and Cassirer are mentioned for the first time. Personalism, instead 
of a sneer, is given fair treatment, though we wish that Dr. Brightman might 
have received recognition. 

The task of working over another man’s labors is a delicate one, but 
McMurrin has done this in such a superb fashion as to make this History, in 
our estimation, the most valuable, as it was already perhaps the most popular, 
for introductory classes. R. T. E 


OvTLINEs OF THE History or Greek PurLosopny. By Eduard Zeller. Merid- 
ian Books, N.Y., 1955. pp. 349- paper $1.35. 

Zeller’s Grundriss der Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie appears to be 
the most popular book of its kind. The thirteenth edition of 1928, revised and 
about sixty per cent rewritten by Dr. Wilhelm Nestle to bring it up to date in 
scholarship, was translated into English by L. R. Palmer and published in 
1931. It is a volume noteworthy in compactness, scope of information, and 
clarity of style. Now reprinted in paper covers, it is a useful addition to the 
growing list of important books that are being made available at 2 modest 
price. Wizsur Lone 


Tue DeveLopMENT oF Ptato’s Ernics. By John Gould. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. xiii-241. $4.75. 
This is a technical rather than a popular study. It is concerned, not with Plato’s 
over-all ethical teaching, but rather with the fortunes of the Socratic per- 
sonal ideal as it slowly retreats in the middle and later dialogues, to be replaced 
with the conviction that most men can be satisfactorily good only when they 
are guided, controlled, disciplined, and supported by an adequately ethical 
society. This progressive movement in the dialogues from an individualistic 
and democratic notion of man’s moral capacity to a totalitarian view of the 
state, based on a fundamental distinction between the spiritual aristocrat and 
Demos, culminates in the Laws, “a work born of tiredness,’ (225) and one in 
which disillusionment, inspired by social-political conditions in Athens, gives 
increasing recognition to the existence and importance of the irrational. Mr. 
Gould’s study is divided into three sections. The first considers the Socratic 
theory of knowledge and morality, and interprets episteme in this context as 
a form of practical knowing akin in important respects to that of the tech- 
nical arts. Socratic moral science, as he understands it, is not a purely intel- 
lectualistic matter; it is something that grows in and from action and “not 
some separable state of mind” (20) Although it differs from pistis in the pre- 
cise and certain character of its content, it is concerned with values, “in the 
practical sense of an ability to make value judgments about courses of action.’ 
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(25) Identified with ethics, it is sophia understood as “skill in matters of 
common life” (27) As sophrosyne it differs from other arts or skills in being 
identified with no concrete product, as such, nor with an external sphere of 
objects. Its central goal is that of winning man’s true or authentic self, a goal 
based upon a normative and ideal interpretation of human nature. The 
embodiment of expertness in Socrates is studied in Chapter IV in which the 
author makes the interesting suggestion that the character of Kierkegaard 
“seems most clearly to approximate that of Socrates: (67n) Section I cul- 
minates in the proposition that “the fundamental factor in Socratic thinking 
was not, as some commentators have felt, intellectual, but a quality of faith, 
of faith in the ability of the individual to attain a ‘technique’ of morality” (66) 
In Section II the author jumps to the end of his story by elucidating Plato’s 
final position in the Laws in order to provide the reader with a clear-cut 
awareness of the contrast between Plato’s original and later views. Here the 
growing sense of the distinction between the ideal and the actual is vividly 
discerned: in the war between truth and desire, the individual must fail if he 
tries to stand alone. Demos is feeling-centered and must be molded through 
the power of the state guiding human appetites through propaganda, educa- 
tion, social structure, and legal discipline. Common men, in other words, must 
be “conditioned as we now might put it, into satisfactory habits, since in the 
war between amathia and symphonia within them, they cannot alone win a 
decent measure of self-realization. This involves social control and an 
acknowledged hierarchy of orders and members of society. In Section III the 
author picks up the historical account of the growth of a ‘realistic sense and a 


spirit of disillusionment in Plato, manifesting itself through the middle and 
later dialogues i in which he moves steadily away from the Socratic notion that 
episteme is “a simple, undifferentiated, indeed largely undefined, inward abil- 
ity of the whole personality, an understanding of moral demands’ (133) Mr. 
Gould’s study is fresh and original, and it will bear reading by all who seek 
an account of Plato’s changing ethical views. W.L. 


MEASUREMENTS OF MIND AND Matter. By G. W. Scott Blair. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y., 1956. pp. 115. $4.50. 

In the words of the author, “This little book is dedicated to all those who are 
not afraid to cross frontiers, and it bears a message to the average man who 
finds himself confronted in almost every scientific treatise he runs across with 
symbols like that of the Special Theory of Relativity in which length is 
expressed not by “1” but by “1 V1—v47C” in order to introduce all of the 
qualifications necessary to make it fit any case. If this seems incapable of 
explanation, there are the common expressions that are forever appearing— 
such as the curvature of space with the eventual meeting of infinitely-extended 
lines, the fixed “quantity “h;’ or color matching, or the intelligence quotient 
usually called an “1.Q” 

“One of the first essentials of science is the concept of quantity and the 
process of measurement.’ (20) We commonly compound our experiences in 
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terms of dimension of space, or time, or degree of difference, assuming infi- 
nite spaces, times, like the short, short moments of pleasure and the long, long 
hours of anguish. We speak of long thoughts, of deep reflections, and of love 
as wide as the sea. If we can discover any regular concurrence with clock or 
calendar, we are on our way to scientific conclusions. Once armed with these 
figures or statistics, we are prone to neglect all other facts connected with an 
experience, and because we have the “figures; to assume that our knowledge 
is exact and complete—which for the most important facts is far from true. 

One after another the various disciplines have sought this “constant” of 
measurement which is an average or norm by which to establish a science as, 
for instance, in the author’s own field of rheology where the viscosity of 
liquids is determined by timing the fall of a small metal ball over a given 
distance through the fluid. “The rate of fall (V) will depend on the radius of 
the ball (r), the density difference between ball and fluid (4, p), the accel- 
eration produced by gravity (g) and the viscosity of the fluid (n)” (45) Our 
working equation then can be expressed in a mathematical equation too for- 
midable for my typewriter, but “which simply means that the velocity of fall 
of the ball is a function of unknown powers of radius, density difference, 
gravity] and viscosity.’ (45) The element of uncertainty is great in many 
merely physical experiments, because the very process of measurement fre- 
quently involves a change of property in the things measured, but when it 
involves matters of human mind and will, it passes beyond the range of 
physics into metaphysics. 

The claim of classical economics to be a science was laid on “the grounds 
that the dimensional constants were controlled by a natural law and the 
increasingly obvious fact that this is far from being the case has caused 
considerable consternation” (59) 

Psychology, likewise, has laid pretensions to being a science which can be 
true only of animal psychology or the lower emotional realm of human 

hysical instincts. So far as it goes it has a certain value, but it does not touch 
the field of self-conscious will and intelligence and is useless for the real 
subject matter of science which is predictability. R. T E 


Tue Destiny or THE Minn, East anv West. By William S. Haas. The Mac- 
millan Co., N.Y., 1956. pp. 327. $6.50. 

This is a very thoughtful book by a renowned German scholar who fled Nazi 
Germany in 1933 and spent the rest of his life in exile, first in Iran and then in 
the United States till his death in 1956. The author has a keen discriminating 
insight into many of the characteristics of the western mind, from the Greeks 
to the twentieth-century thinkers; at the same time he has entered both crit- 
ically and sympathetically into the mind of the East as have very few writers 
in the field of philosophy of religion or of history. 

At the risk of not doing justice to the unfolding of his argument, this 
review seeks to suggest some of the differences between the mind of the East 
and the mind of the West. For this limited purpose, India can serve as the 
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eastern example and the Greek-European developments can serve for the 
western. The East ranks consciousness above reason as the ultimate and supe- 
rior datum. Western thought stresses reason as that capacity by which ulti- 
mate reality can be known in a clear, intelligible form. This makes for a quite 
different attitude toward the place of concepts, or conceptual thought in gen- 
eral. When the West broke away from the mythico-magical mode of thought, 
it posited the object over against the subject, the object being ob-jectum 
(that which is thrown against the subject). The object became the pivot of its 
attention. The East, on the other hand, did not break away so violently or 
radically, and posited the other over against the subject. Thus where the West 
chose to deal with the world under the form of opposites, the East chose to 
deal with it under the form of polarities. Western problems (philosophical 
and religious) have been presented under the categories of dualism; eastern 
problems under the categories of nondualism. 

Because of this dualism, and the concomitant stress on reason, the West 
has needed a mediator between subject and object. In philosophical thought 
that mediator is the concept. (In religious circles this took the form of a 
demand for a Mediator between the creator and the creature.) The West has 
always tended to take its concepts much more seriously than they have any 
right to be taken. The East, on the other hand, has always been wary about 
concepts. “They call It many that is really One;’ as an ancient Vedic hymn 
puts it. Where the object is the pivot of western thought, it is the subject 
which is the pivot in eastern thought. 

This western stress on objectivation, with its strong depersonalizing tend- 
ency, arouses (perhaps in a compensatory way) a need to stress personality 
and individuality, both at the human and at the divine level. The typical 
western stress on the personality of God and the immortality of the soul may 
well be compensating mechanisms trying to keep in balance a view of life 
which ever tends to fragmentation and depersonalization. The East, on the 
other hand, tends always to subordinate personality in the realm of the gods 
and of man to a larger wholeness or unity. 

Western man believes in man-made institutions, rational structures which 
can be rationally justified (even when the institution was allegedly founded 
by God). Eastern man puts his confidence, not in institutions, but in man and 
his capacity for intuitive insight. Western man takes an aggressive attitude 
toward time (an attitude which is tremendously productive in the economic 
and social sphere) which invites retaliation. Eastern man takes an attitude 
toward time of wariness and caution. India has been fascinated with time, but 
only in terms of the recognition of the impermanence of all that exists. In the 
West, continual change is a kind of payment to time for survival, and sur- 
vival is conceived as the retention of identity. But in India individual survival 
is not sought after; indeed, individualism is stressed only in the search for 
salvation. 

To do real justice to this volume, one must grapple with it for himself. He 
who assumes the “natural superiority” of either the eastern or western mode 
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of apprehending existence will find many places where he must stop and 
reexamine his presuppositions and his v alue judgments. It may well be, as Dr. 
Haas suggests, that western man’s untiring efforts to expend his energies in 
the outer realm—in the conquest of nature or of empires—draws its strength 
from a hidden source, a tremendous self-doubt and inner confusion that must 
eventually be faced if there is to be meaningful survival for western man on 
this planet. FLoyp H. Ross 
Southern California School of Theology 


AMERICAN TuHoucut: A Carrricat Sxercu. By Morris R. Coben. Edited by 
Felix S. Cohen. Free Press, Glencoe, 1954. pp. 360. $5.00. 

“For one who always called himself a pluralist,’ says the editor in his fore- 
word, “Morris R. Cohen had a remarkable sense of the interrelatedness of all 
the fields of human thought. Always there was the dominating quest for a 
philosophical outlook to which no honest effort of the human mind would be 
irrelevant.’ Morris Cohen himself once spoke of his dream of “an Encyclo- 
pedia of Philosophy that should do for the culture of the twentieth century 
what the Brothers of Sincerity did for the tenth, and Diderot and d’Alembert 
did for the eighteenth” The present volume, although restricted in scope to 
“American thought,’ is but a reflection of these ideas. 

The late Professor Cohen discusses American thought under such headings 
as “The Background of the American Tradition; “American Ideas on His- 
tory;’ “Scientific Thought,’ “Economic Thought,’ “Political Thought,’ “Legal 
Thought,’ “Religious Thought; “Aesthetics; and “General Philosophy” 
Under each of these headings he discusses very briefly the contributions made 
by individual thinkers. The plan of an encyclopedia seems to prevail. The 
fascination and real value of the book lie, however, in Morris Cohen’s shrewd 
and, at times, pointed comments and evaluations. His style, as always, is lucid 
and forceful. A quotation or two, picked at random, may illustrate both style 
and treatment. Speaking of “the primacy of chance” in history, Cohen says: 


James, with his eye always on the colorful and the concrete, has 
developed this view by emphasizing the importance of unique or 
great men as primary determinants in history. This view has been 
vehemently “pooh-poohed” by so-called scientific determinists. And 
it must be admitted that James leaves out of account the determinant 
conditions under which great men can be highly influential. (63) 


With reference to “the idea of scientific management, of which the 
Frederick Winslow Taylor is the prophet and apostle; Cohen writes: 


The other phase of Taylor’s plan is a system of payments of bounties 
which will speed up production. This last, almost strictly economic, 
scheme is neither very distinctive of Taylor, nor has it had any 
marked success in practice, in view of the objections of workers to 
pressures for overwork, which in the end often reduce the effective 
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life-span of the worker by increasing the number of serious 
accidents. (105) 


This is not a book for leisurely reading. It is too much in the nature of 
an encyclopedia for that. But insofar as it records the reactions of a keen, 
humanitarian, and liberal philosopher to the manifold facets of the American 
scene, past and present, it is a fascinating work and should be highly 
instructive. W. H. WERKMEISTER 


Tue Pracmatic HuMANISM oF FE. C. S. Scuttier. By Reuben Abel. Columbia 
University Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. Xii-207. $3.50. 

The late E C. S. Schiller scarcely deserves the silence and neglect that his 
name has received during the past quarter-century. He was a powerful intel- 
lect, and a man who dedicated his life to two things—the smashing of tradi- 
tional intellectualism which had tyrannized over western thought since the 
time of Parmenides, and the defense of human personality against scientism. 
America in particular owes him the homage of gratitude: it was he who took 
up the defense of James’s personalistic, subjectivistic, and voluntaristic doc- 
trine (unfortunately popularized under the term “will to believe”) at a time 
when pragmatism was capitulating to naturalism, and it was he who single- 
handed insisted in Europe, against incredulity, that there was a movement of 
thought west of the Atlantic which was genuinely novel and of primary 
importance. It is perhaps unfortunate that Schiller, having won his fight 
against old-line intellectualism, did not turn his powers to explore other ques- 
tions of fundamental academic importance. Having won a victory of prin- 
ciple, he did not care to pursue even serious problems of analysis relating to 
his own position. The notion of “working” was never completely handled, 
nor did he seriously examine the question of the normative in connection with 
those subjectivistic principles which, according to his humanism or personal- 
ism, underlie thought and belief. Schiller had dichotomized thought and 
meaning into logical and psychological, and stressed the latter at the expense 
of the former. But for him the term “psychological” had a richer significance 
than it commonly does; he understood by it the anthropological which he 
nowhere attempted to explore in detail. 

The compressed study of Schiller which Mr. Abel now offers us is par- 
ticularly welcome, as the first to come into print, and fortunately while its 
author is independently critical, he is, at the same time, sympathetic and 
appreciative. The chief criticisms which he lays against Schiller are that he 
failed to grasp the role of analytic propositions and misunderstood the nature 
of mathematics and probability; that he did not work out a complete theory 
of evidence relevant to belief; and that, curiously for a personalist, he was a 
belligerent critic of democracy in principle. On the positive side Mr. Abel 
is impressed with Schiller’s role in “knocking out” conventional intellectual- 
isin; his defense of the creative character of human beings; his doctrine that 
truth is a form of value and that in the war between optimism and pessimism 
all basic values hold up or fall together; his recognition of the importance 
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of subjectivity in epistemology and ethics; and the merits of his insistence 
upon the unique ability of pragmatism to offer a workable account of truth 
and error. Those who knew Schiller when he was in the School of Philosophy 
at the University of Southern California, where he spent felicitously his 
latter years, will be inclined to insist that the common complaint that he 
misunderstood mathematics and gave no place to analytic propositions is an 
overstatement. Analytic propositions and propositional functions he simply 
called “verbal”; stressing the synthetic character of real judgments, that is, 
those involving belief. The author, in his chapter on Schiller’s metaphysics, 
might well have referred to his basic personalistic contention that reality is 
plastic, pluralistic, and individualistic. His study is, however, quite fair and 
judicious on the whole, and it is gratifying that at last an important personalist 
has at least been given some measure of recognition. WL. 


Locic, Semantics, Matuematics. Papers from 1923 to 1938. By Alfred 
Tarski. Oxford University Press, N.Y., 1956. pp. xiv-471. $9.60. 

Alfred Tarski is one of the foremost logicians of the present time. This work 

presents in translation some seventeen papers which comprise his major 

contribution, prior to the Second World War, to logic, semantics, and 

metamathematics. This review is restricted to those papers which are most 

likely to be of interest to readers of this journal. 

Foremost among the papers of more general interest are those which are 
concerned with topics of a semantical nature: (a) “The Establishment of 
Scientific Semantics” (Grundlegung der wissenschaftlichen Semantik) is an 
informal account of the concepts, methods, and applications of semantics. 
(b) “The Concept of Truth in Formalized Languages” (Der Wabrheitsbe- 
griff in den formalisierten Sprachen) is a fundamental work. In this paper it 
is first shown that the attempt to define “true” within a natural language 
and in application to sentences of this language encounters difficulties which 
seem insurmountable. On the other hand, with respect to the problem of 
defining “true” in application to sentences of various formalized languages, 
the following result is obtained: “For every formalized language a formally 
correct and materially adequate definition of true sentence can be constructed 
in the metalanguage . . . but under the condition that the metalanguage 

a higher order than the language which is the object of investi- 
gation.’ (273) This result is extended to semantical investigations generally, 
and connection is made between it and Gédel’s negative results on complete- 
ness and consistency. (c) “On the Concept of Logical Consequences” (Uber 
den Begriff der logischen Folgerung) is an informal extension of the results 
of the previous paper to the problem of defining the concepts of logical truth 
and logical deducibility. 

The following papers are concerned with topics of a metalogical 
character: (d) “Fundamental Concepts of the Methodology of the Deductive 
Sciences” (Fundamentale Begriffe der Methodologie der deduktiven 
Wissenschaften 1) contains an explication of fundamental metalogical con- 
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cepts of an absolute character, i.e., concepts which are not relativized to any 
particular formalized language. On the basis of the concepts of sentence 
(i.e., well-formed formula) and of consequence (i.¢., derivability) the author 
introduces the concepts of deductive system, axiom system, independence, 
consistency and completeness, and on the basis of suitable axioms he estab- 
lishes theorems concerning these concepts. (e) “Some Methodological 
Investigations on the Definability of Concepts” (Einige methodologische 
Untersuchungen iiber die Definierbarkeit der Begriffe) undertakes analogous 
investigation of concepts which are applicable to terms and to sets of terms, 
rather than to well-formed formulas and to sets of these (f) “Investigations 
into the Sentential Calculus” (Untersuchungen tiber den Aussagenkalkiil by 
J. Lukasiewicz and A. Tarski) is a metalogical investigation of certain for- 
malized languages of an elementary character, namely, of two-valued, 
n-valued, and other sentential calculi. Gorpon MATHESON 


MEANING AND Necessity. 2nd ed. By Rudolf Carnap. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1956. pp- X-258. $5.00. 

The first edition of this important work appeared in 1947. It presented a 
highly developed method of semantical analysis. In the present, second edition 
the main body is unchanged, but the bibliography has been brought up to 
date and there has been added a supplement which reproduces five papers 
published by the author in the intervening years. These are characterized as 
follows: “They grew out of discussions about problems dealt with in this 
book. They sometimes give a more detailed or clearer formulation of my 
position, sometimes they represent a modification of my earlier views, often 
stimulated by discussion and objections by other authors. (vii) 

The first paper, “Empiricism, Semantics, and Ontology;’ is a reply to the 
criticism—e.g., by Ryle—that acceptance of certain semantical statements 
commits one to an ontology of abstract entities. The second and fourth 
papers, “Meaning Postulates” and “Meaning and Synonymy in Natural 
Languages,’ defend against recent skepticism—notably Quine’s—the legitimacy 
of semantical concepts of intensional reference—e.g., the concepts of 
intension, analyticity and synonymy: The latter paper presents an opera- 
tional procedure for the application of corresponding pragmatical concepts; 
these are then taken as explicanda for the semantical concepts. The former 
paper outlines a procedure (developed independently by Kemeny) for the 
semantical definition of “analytic where the range of application of this term 
is wider than that of “logically true” The third paper, “On Belief-sentences— 
Reply to Alonzo Church? contains a modification—inspired by comments of 
Mates and Church—of the author’s former view on the analysis of sentences 
expressing propositional attitudes; the modified view is then contrasted with 
that held by Church. The third and fourth papers both presuppose and 
contribute to the development of a method of pragmatical analysis. Further 
contribution to the development of such a method is contained in the fifth 
paper, “On Some Concepts of Pragmatics:’ G. M. 
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REFLECTIONS OF A Puysicist. By P W. Bridgman. Philosophical Library, N.Y., 
1955. pp. Xiv-576. $6.00. 

Bridgman’s Reflections is a second edition of the nontechnical writings of a 

distinguished scientist, gathered from various quarters and here concisely 

united. Certain hitherto unpublished papers have been added: “The Strategy 

of the Social Sciences’ “Scientific Freedom and National Planning; and 

“Sentimental Democracy and the Forgotten Physicist?” R. TE 


Puysics AND Micropuysics. By Louis de Broglie. Pantheon Books, N.Y., 1955. 
pp. 286. $4.50. 

The late Albert Einstein called this book unique in that it was the first to 

recognize the relationship between the quantum states of matter and the 

phenomena of resonance, and he found its consideration of Bergson’s and 

Zeno’s philosophy from a new point of view highly fascinating. 

What is mass? Is it inertness or action? As filler of space it is hardly 
worth mention, since the nucleus “is assembled in a space of which the 
dimensions are 100,000 times smaller than those of the atom}’ (19) and that 
too small to be visible is yet the center of many activities. This works a 
hardship on the imagination (or does it?) which then recalls the discarded 
“corpuscular” theory in order to avoid the disastrous contradiction between 
the two essential theories of wave and particle, physicists being never wanting 
in ingenuity. (33) They are apparently as well supplied with faith in the 
human imagination, when facts escape explanation, as the veriest theologue. 
“Up to the present there is no direct experimental proof of the existence of 
the neutral meson, but its introduction into the theory of nuclear fields has 
established a symmetry which is very satisfying to the mind and leads us 
to think that the neutral mesons actually exist:’ (37) All of which is as 
changeable as the fabric of a dream. 

With free scope to the imagination, the atom becomes a system and old 
words take on new meaning: “Material particles are capable of disappearing 
while giving rise to radiation, whilst radiation is capable of condensing into 
matter and of creating new particles: (68) In spite of all this the scientific 
dreamers have become the most practical of men in the history of scientific 
progress. We learn that scientific theory must be connected with the rules of 
the functioning human mind, making anthropomorphism inevitable, and the 
systems we evolve within the framework of our space-time may reflect the 
shadows of our human incapacity. 

A developing body cannot be attached to any point in time and space, 
for our human scale quantum of action appears negligible. The profound 
reality is microscopic (perhaps, ultra-microscopic), and so we must, like 
Moses in the field of religion, live as beholding that which is invisible. “The 
necessity of making physical facts which are well established and appear 
contradictory enter into the framework of a single coherent theory, imposes 
today an obligation on the human mind of making one of the most laborious 
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efforts which it has had to accomplish since it has sought to understand the 
laws of natural phenomena.’ (175-6) 

Our problem is to conceive a continuous world as made up of discon- 
tinuous units. We must conclude: “There exists today no reason which allows 
us to affirm the existence of causality in nature” (201) No concealed 
determinism in nature is possible; there is no pure chance. Causation can be 
conceived only as the act of an abiding Intelligence and personalism becomes 
a reasonable conclusion. There is a world of value in this book for science, 
for philosophy, and for religion. R. TE 


PosTULATEs AND ImpticaTions. By Ray H. Dotterer. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y.,, 1955. pp. 509. $7.50. 

This is not the first time that an author has undertaken to deduce a system 
of ethical principles from postulates, but it is unusual in being a recent 
endeavor, and in coping as well with the social and political problems of 
our day. The value of Professor Dotterer’s views must, therefore, rest in 
large measure upon his postulates. Twenty-four postulates are offered to 
the reader, together with eighty-five implications, and a lengthier array of 
definitions and indefinables. The author’s views are given at length, but it is 
not always evident (especially in the latter part of the book) just how they 
necessarily follow from the postulates. He does take indefinables into 
account and recognizes that everyone might not accept his postulates. 
However, we should all recognize it as “our duty to be logical’ (33) and he 
advances his postulates, not so much for our acceptance, but as models, and 
out of conviction that they will work. He defines postulate, theorem, and 
implication in the conventional way. (123) 

There is a need for postulates today. The author believes that it is in the 
interest of mutual understanding for each of us to try to make clear to himself 
and others the postulates upon which his reasoning depends. If the world is 
largely rational, as Dotterer believes it is, this might be all right; if not, it 
could be a life and death matter (as we know since Socrates). However, 
Professor Dotterer does not shrink from the obligation, the main difference 
being (and this is bound to be sensational) that most of his principles would 
not be those of Socrates. Consider the following: “ .. . to tell the truth, to 
prevent injustice, to preserve life, to serve one’s family, one’s country, and 
all humanity . . . in the long run, such teaching does more harm than good.’ 
(323) He states that we shall avoid a great deal of “anguish and perplexity” 
if we give up the idea of absolute duties—and a “conscience that speaks 
infallibly”—and if we recognize that each one’s duties are relative to time, 
place, and circumstance. (323) Here I cannot but feel that it will take a 
great deal of this new learning to unlearn that old learning. The author has 
his reasons, and he has ardor and deep moral concern, but I was never sure 
just how the consequences of his views would improve on the old. One 
cannot but feel that the latter part of the book—his social and political beliefs 
—could do with precise definitions. When, for example, in discussing the 
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desirability of a world government, the statement is made, “There is danger 
lest this process be delayed . . . by an unintelligent patriotism; (471) he risks 
all, so far as black and white definitions go. Shall we now also speak of 
intelligent treason? If one has meaning, may not the other? Just where are we? 

The author is a highly competent logician, and his style is fluent. Despite 
this, the work is not wholly explicit in the elaboration of its implications and, 
for this purpose, unnecessarily long. ALLEN WorKMAN 
Los Angeles City College 


Prerace To Empatuy. By David A. Stewart. Philosophical Library, N.Y., 
1956. pp. 157. $3.75. 

It is stimulating to find a psychologist who is not only aware of the significant 
achievements of scientific psychology but also frankly confesses its limita- 
tions in dealing with the deeper subjective aspects of man’s experience. The 
author is chief psychologist at the Bell Clinic, Toronto, and speaks with 
authority concerning the complexities of interpersonal relationships and more 
specifically the problem of “getting through” to another person. He suggests 
that “in all learning, in all knowing of personal behavior, in all efforts to 
solve personal problems, a crude identification of one person with another, of 
some sort, is initially essential” (2) The book is an exploration of this theme 
through an examination of the psychogenesis of empathy and the dynamics 
of the empathetic process through collective and personal growth. 

In a sense, empathy, for the author, is another way of knowing. Rejecting 
the neat dichotomy between knower and object known as in the scientific 
method (135), he suggests that knowing other persons in its most profound 
sense involves a relationship of “knower-known” which is dynamic and less 
manipulative in character. (153) This is not to suggest that such a method 

xcludes or opposes science, but it merely stresses the possibility of another 
dimension in interpersonal relationships. A man is not a thing but a living 
being. 

The contribution of the book is to make certain that the break between 
psychology and philosophy cannot be taken for granted and that the 
questions raised by philosophy are inescapable and necessary in order for 
psychology to fulfil its most significant role. His examination of the relation- 
ship of empathy to ethics and art is most provocative. J. W. Ross 


History or Analytic Geometry. By Carl B. Boyer. Scripta Mathematica, 
Yeshiva University, N.Y., 1956. pp. ix-291. $6.00. 
Professor Boyer presents in this attractive and scholarly volume of some 
three hundred pages a detailed, closely-documented account of the origins 
and development of one of the most fruitful ideas in the entire history of 
mathematics. The emergence of this idea, resulting in the arithmetization of 
geometry by Fermat and Descartes, marks the beginning of modern mathe- 
matics; it was a necessary preliminary to the development of mathematics 
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in the direction of the ever-greater generality and abstractness which 
characterize it today. Thus the physical, intuitive notion of “space” has 
acquired for the mathematician a significance so broad as to be virtually 
equivalent to the notion of “class” as used in logic. 

The concept underlying the invention of analytical geometry has had 
such profound implications for mathematics that it must be regarded as a 
landmark in the history of ideas, and hence worthy of careful and detailed 
study. This book represents an effort of this nature, and it is practically 
unique. The only other work of similar objective is to be found in a series 
of articles by the eminent Italian historian of mathematics, Gino Loria; 
these papers, however, are not readily available, having been published in 
the “Memorie” of the Reale Accademia dei Lincei (1924) and in the 
Romanian journal Mathematica (1942-1945). 

It is not possible, within the limits of a brief review, to do much more 
than outline the scope of the work in terms of the chapter headings. The 
first four are entitled: “The Earliest Contributions,’ ““The Alexandrian Age? 
“The Medieval Period)’ and “Early Modern Prelude” A good deal of the 
material in these chapters is perhaps of antiquarian interest only; however, 
they do furnish a necessary background for the evaluation of the claims of 
some historians (and mathematicians) that the invention of analytical 
geometry can be credited to the Greeks—Menaechmus (d. 325 B.c.), 
Appollonius (d. 200 B.c.), or to the Frenchmen—Nicole Oresme (fourteenth 
century) and Frangois Viete (d. 1603). These chapters also prepare the 
ground for assessing the contributions of Fermat (1629) and Descartes 
(1637); these are discussed in Chapter V. The remaining chapters trace the 
growth of these ideas and are entitled: “The Age of Commentaries; “From 
Newton to Euler)’ “The Definitive Formulation,’ and ““The Golden Age: 
The book ends with an account of the work of Julius Pliicker (d. 1868) of 
whom it can be said that he probably contributed more to the subject than 
anyone else. 

A valuable feature of the book is the very extensive bibliography, giving 
not only numerous footnotes, but also a list of titles covering fourteen pages. 

Professor Boyer has presented a carefully integrated survey, giving 
emphasis to the general development of ideas. Parts of his book have appeared 
as separate articles in Scripta Mathematica. M. A. Basoco 
University of Nebraska 


An Intropuction To Scuotastic PuiLosopuy. By Maurice De Wulf. Dover 
Publications, N.Y., 1956. pp. xvi-327. cloth $3.50; paper $1.75. 

This is a reprint of a volume originally published under the title Scholasticism 

Old and New. The old title was the more descriptive of the contents of the 

work. Many works on the subject have appeared since this, but still this 

seems to be as satisfactory as any if what one wishes is a brief introduction 

to and comparison between medieval scholasticism and the beginning of the 
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modern revival of Roman philosophy. It is quite readable and as clear as can 
be expected for those of us who have ceased using the peculiar terminology 
of the scholastics. Wituiu S. SNYDER 


Conrucius, His Lire anp Time. By Liu Wu-Chi. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y., 1955. pp. Xv-189. $3.75. 

This volume by the director of the department of Chinese studies at Hartwick 
College is an extremely readable account of the period in which Confucius 
lived. Sound scholarship and a knowledge of source materials underlie the 
work but do not obtrude. The author is frankly interested in rediscovering 
the historical Confucius (K’ung Ch’iu, as he is termed in the book), restoring 
him from a more or less mummified condition into a man of flesh and blood. 
He has done this very well. 

He admits that Confucius was a product of the feudal age in China, but a 
great teacher nonetheless. He finds the secret of the Master’s success in his 
broad humanity, practical wisdom and the universality of his teaching. He 
believed in “education without class” and thus accepted many students 
from poor families. In his stress on jen (translated as “human heartedness”’), 
Confucius revealed his practical bent as over against the more grandiose 
concept of universal love taught by Mo Ti, the author asserts. And he adds 
his warmest personal praise by saying, “It is exactly here that Master K’ung 
excels all the other teachers of men, Christ and Buddha not excepted” 

The volume should be of interest to the general reader as well as the 
specialist in Chinese thought. FE H.R. 


Epicurus AnD His Gons. By A. J. Festugiére. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1955. 
Pp. xiii-100. ros. 6d. 

Originally published in French in 1946, this work now appears in an English 
translation, with corrections and additions by the author. In addition to a 
preface, there are five chapters: “The State of Religion at the Beginning of 
the Hellenistic Age)’ “The Life of Epicurus? “Epicurean Friendship? “The 
Religion of Epicurus,’ and “Epicurus and the Astral Religion?’ The English 
text is smooth and lucid, tempting the reader to read on and on. Each chapter 
is liberally documented with notes, including many quotations from original 
Greek sources. Thus both the novice and the specialist will find the book 
rewarding. 

Starting with the ancient ideal of ataraxia, the author shows how Epicurus 
taught the limitation of physical desires, abstinence from public affairs, and 
the banishment of fear, especially fear of the gods and an after life. One 
should not, however, be a hermit: friendship, notably that between a master 
and his disciples, is a vital part of that wisdom on which true happiness is 
based. 

The problem of religion is difficult. The gods indeed exist, immortal and 
forever blessed, but completely indifferent to men and mortal affairs. Yet 
it is proper for men to honor and revere them, and offer the traditional 
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sacrifices. But let them be careful not to deify the celestial bodies, nor to 
attribute natural phenomena to any single cause. 
At the conclusion of the book the author seems tu betray a greater 
admiration for the teachings of the Porch than for those of the Garden. 
ArTHUR Haro_tp WEsTON 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Tue DeveLopMent oF ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN THE UNirep Srartes. By 
Richard Hofstadter and Walter PR Metzger. Columbia University Press, 
N.Y, 1955. pp. xvi-527. $5.50. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN Our Time. By Robert M. Maclver. Columbia 
University Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. xiv-329. $4.00. 

These volumes are the imposing result of co-operative enterprise suggested 
and financially supported by Mr. Louis M. Rabinowitz, who in 1951 asked 
Columbia University to organize the project. Under the direction of R. M. 
Maclver, Professor Emeritus of Political Philosophy and Sociology, an 
executive committee and a panel of advisers were set up, numbering some 
thirty persons and including distinguished professors, deans, university 
presidents, and trustees. The problem was divided as the titles of the two 
books indicate, and the more than eight hundred pages of text were written 
by three individuals, able to profit from each other’s labors as well as from 
the advice of the larger group. It is safe to say that for a generation to come 
these two books will form the basis for all discussions of academic freedom, 
both theoretical and practical. They should be required reading for all 
administrators, trustees, and college teachers. 

In the historical volume Professor Hofstadter first gives a seventy-page 
chapter on the European heritage, followed by four chapters on the American 
college down to the Civil War. Professor Metzger then presents the “Age 
of the University;’ down to the period of World War I and the formation 
of the American Association of University Professors. In their preface the 
authors comment: “It may put some of our current difficulties into perspec- 
tive to realize that the academic freedom which is now under fire is not an 
ancient prerogative but an acquisition of fairly recent date?’ It is salutary 
to be reminded that Locke’s Essay concerning the Human Understanding 
was once forbidden at Oxford; that in 1654 Harvard discharged an able 
president because he refused to have his fourth child baptized; that lay 
government of American colleges developed almost unwittingly; that 
President Thomas Clap made Yale notorious in the 1750’s by attempting an 
enforced uniformity of religion; that most colleges before 1860 were so 
small (often fewer than a hundred students) that no adequate standards of 
any kind could be maintained; that after 1835 antislavery views were almost 
impossible to maintain on any Southern campus. Even in the era of educa- 
tional expansion and experiment after the Civil War there was a continuing 
orthodoxy which insisted on “traditionalism as an educational goal}’ and 
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‘‘stamping in’ as a pedagogical method’ Controversies over Darwinian 
science, however, slowly generated the concept of scientific competence. 
Case after case secured a broader tolerance, a new intellectual atmosphere, 
and limitations on administrative power. With the concurrent influence of 
German university standards it became possible for Daniel Coit Gilman to 
declare on his inauguration as president of Johns Hopkins that the aim of 
the university was “the encouragement of research; the promotion of young 
men; and the advancement of individual scholars, who by their excellence 
will advance the sciences which they pursue, and the society in which they 
dwell” There were practical questions, however. The American university 
was inherently more responsive to the community than the German 
university. How could a professor claim immunity for his views as an 
individual? On the other hand, in A. Lawrence Lowell’s well-known words: 
“If a university censors what its professors may say .. . it thereby assumes 
responsibility for that which it permits them to say... a responsibility 
which an institution of learning would be very unwise in assuming’ Such 
questions led to the formation of the American Association of University 
Professors, and to its “‘1915 Report of the Committee on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure” This report emphasized the judicial character of the teacher’s 
position. Professors and trustees alike should be responsible not to current 
dogma but to “posterity” The report concluded with a warning that 
“pressure from vested interests” had replaced ecclesiastical threats to 
academic freedom. Re-examining such celebrated cases as those of Ely at 
Wisconsin, Bemis at Chicago, and Ross at Stanford, Professor Metzger feels 
that the pressure of big business interests has been much exaggerated. 
Professorial status, he believes, has been more threatened by the development 
of an academic bureaucracy rendered inevitable by the sheer size of modern 
universities, Against the evils of this bureaucracy the AAUP has been the 
strongest bulwark. The flagrant interference with academic freedom at 
Columbia in 1917 underlined the need for some such organization. 

Professor Maclver begins his volume with a description of academic 
freedom. A genuine student, he says, in seeking knowledge, seeks the truth: 
that is, the kind of truth that can be tested. Such truth is always limited, 
and its development depends on the free exercise of hypothesis. Thus 
academic freedom is a “functional” freedom, based on the belief shared by 
all scholars in “the intrinsic worthwhileness of the knowledge of things:’ 
Professor Maclver quotes approvingly Cardinal Newman’s pronouncement 
that the fruit of a true university education is “a habit of mind which lasts 
through life, of which the attributes are, freedom, equitableness, calmness, 
moderation, and wisdom’ 

The climate of opinion in America, however, is such that publicity is 
easy to secure for spectacular incidents. There is, moreover, a vocal anti- 
intellectualism in our heritage. This is illustrated by the recent wave of attacks 
on textbooks, demands for censorship of public libraries, the banning of 
books by the State Department, the imposing of loyalty oaths, the various 
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“un-American activities committees” of Congress and the legislatures, and 
by such special-interest groups as the Conference of American Small Business 
Organizations and the National Council for American Education. Such 
groups, Professor Maclver finds, always misconceive the function of higher 
education, are interested solely in repressive action, and exploit the current 
fear of communism. In such a climate of opinion the principle of academic 
freedom will be attacked. 

Academic government itself shows little application of academic 
freedom. Legally, the board of regents or trustees is the university, but in 
few universities is there adequate communication between board and faculty. 
Furthermore, boards tend to be dominated by business men. It is rare to find 
scientists, artists, labor leaders, or women as board members. A board that 
has little first-hand acquaintance with the teaching faculty may choose a 
president similarly lacking in educational knowledge and leadership. But 
even at best, the president cannot adequately represent faculty opinion. 
Consequently, Professor Maclver argues, there should be faculty representa- 
tives on the board itself. This idea has been successful at Barnard, Wellesley, 
Cornell, Haverford, and elsewhere. Another problem of academic govern- 
ment is the danger of political control, to which state institutions are 
particularly vulnerable. Political pressures may give support to attacks on 
economic, social, and religious views that clash with prevailing attitudes. 
The most difficult issue in recent years has been that of communism, to 
which Professor Maclver devotes forty thoughtful pages. Theoretically it 
may be maintained that a scholar who is a communist has forfeited freedom 
of thought and is, therefore, unfit to teach. In practice, however, individual 
scholars differ greatly in the degree to which they “accept” the party line, 
and hence this argument is not a conclusive one. A stronger charge is that the 
communist, by his allegiance, approves its demonstrated methods of perse- 
cution and propaganda. Moreover, association with violent and suppressive 
means to overthrow the government seems inherent in party membership. 
Discrimination against a communist applicant for a college position is thus 
justifiable, but the attempt to dismiss an individual on the ground of suspected 
communist views is difficult to bring about without endangering the funda- 
mentals of academic freedom and due process. Of this the undermining of 
faculty morale by loyalty oaths and investigations is sufficient evidence. A 
further disadvantage of ‘public attempts to pursue the handful of actual 
communists is the adverse reaction of the most intelligent students, who 
resent attempts to limit thought. No legal methods can solve the educational 
problems involved in the teacher suspected of communism. Educational 
authorities with discretionary power and a firm sense of the true function of 
academic freedom should be trusted to deal with the individual case on its 
merits. This, it will be recalled, was essentially the view of the late Senator 
Taft. 

The volume concludes with discussions of the rights and responsibilities 
of students, teachers, and governing boards in promoting the special contri- 
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bution which the university makes to society. Professor Maclver is 
appreciative of the good work done by the AAUP, but points up the 
weaknesses of this organization and the general need for greater awareness, 
articulateness, and courage on the part of faculty members. Two appendixes 
are added. The first is a brief comment on the special problem of the 
Genominational university. The second is a report on the investigation 
conducted by the University of Colorado itself in 1953 in order to avoid 
legislative investigation. B. R. McEvperry, Jr. 


Concept or Freepom. Edited by Carl W. Grindel. Henry Regnery Co., 
Chicago, 1955. pp. 512. $10.00. 
Written, with one exception, by faculty members of St. John University, 
the fourteen essays of this volume present an orderly view of various aspects 
of freedom from the Catholic point of view. It is militant, though unexcited, 
in answering challenges to the authority of the church, and is perhaps 
intended as much for non-Catholics as for Catholics. As a non-Catholic, 
this reviewer is impressed by the learning and intellectual energy of the 
volume as a whole, and by the genuine excellence of several of the essays. 
The argument begins with the assertion that theology “is the most certain 
and necessary of all knowledges. . .. Dogma does not coerce and enslave the 
mind. It guides it” Such guidance is made all the more necessary by the 
confusion of contemporary knowledge. The “initial freedom” is a means of 
self-perfection, not an end in itself. Thus the truly free man is the virtuous 
man, who is virtuous because he knows and acts upon truth. The proper 
conception of freedom of thought, then, is to keep the mind open for truth. 
A free act is one performed for reasons that the individual understands 
toward an end whose universal nature is understood. The freedom of the 
individual is limited by law, by ordinary decency, and by the sensibilities of 
others. The freedoms preserved by the American government must be 
preserved by inner restraint, a sense of responsibility, and an organized 
framework of law. International declarations of human rights, such as that 
of the United Nations, ratify and strengthen the sound view that “natural 
rights are God-given and hence, cannot be withdrawn by the State?’ 
Economic developments have multiplied man’s material comforts, but do not 
really add to his freedom unless he remains constantly aware that “his 
destiny can never be fulfilled in his material existence? ’ A realization of the 
spiritual nature of man is the basic condition for resolving the conflicts 
between management and labor. The problem of academic freedom, how- 
ever, is seen as largely imaginary. The freedom of the artist, likewise, 
presents no insoluble difficulty. “The freedom of the artist, then, is no 
different from that of the freedom of the children of God. It is the freedom, 
absolute and untrammeled, to seek for ultimate happiness according to right 
reason:” The concluding essay, by Francis J. Connell of the Catholic 
University of America, defends Catholic theology as the chief bulwark 
of freedom on the ground that it is demonstrably true. Since it is true, other 
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theologies are false, and it follows that freedom of conscience and freedom 
of worship have specialized meanings. The doctrine of papal infallibility is 
reaffirmed and explained. The proscription of Protestant missionaries in 
Spain is defended on the basis of preserving public order in a traditionally 
Catholic country. On the other hand, it is asserted that even if Catholics 
became a majority in the United States, the tradition of religious freedom 
would make inexpedient any attempt to suppress other religions. It is pointed 
out that in non-Catholic countries Catholics suffer various restrictions, and 
that such restrictions are consistent with a faith that the dominant religion— 
whatever it may be—is the only true one. 

The non-Catholic reader will probably think the best essays are those 
which deal with law, international society, economic systems, and labor. 
In these discussions great bodies of fact are presented with intelligence and 
insight, and there is a vigorous forward thrust based on the assumption that 
right reason, in the broadest sense, can improve the world we live in. The 
weakest essays, by the same standard, are those which deal with academic 
freedom and the artist. There is little insight into the nature of the individual 
vision which clashes with tradition. Indeed, the whole volume gives little 
recognition to the creative force of doubt, on which so much of modern 
thought in every field depends. Cloaked in the seamless garment of an 
absolute theology, the church cannot tolerate the unlimited play of hypothesis 
and induction. Its concept of freedom is therefore restricted. B. R. McE. 


RELIGION EAST AND WEST 


Tue Mopern PrepicaMent. By H. J. Paton. The Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1955. 
Pp- 405. $5.25. 

The modern predicament, according to Paton, is that “man seems to be 

faced with an unbridgeable gulf between science and religion . . . between 

knowledge and faith:’ This is, of course, a permanent human predicament 

as well as a modern one, but “at the present time it is particularly cruel!’ He 

points out, 


Religion was born and bred in a world different from ours—a tiny, 
comfortable world, full of signs and wonders and divine interven- 
tions, where it was easy for man to consider himself the end for 
which all things were made. That ancient world has been nibbled 
away by science, and the question arises whether against a new and 
scientific background religion in any form will find it possible to 
survive. (374) 


For the religious man. this question is inescapable; for he “cannot afford to 
sweep aside science as the scientist can sweep aside religion. Whether he 
likes it or not, scientific knowledge must now provide the bony structure of 
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the world in which he has to live and act”’ (375) This book, based on his 
Gifford Lectures of 1950/51, is an attempt to find a way out of this dilemma 
that will satisfy both the man of science and the religious man. 

The major part of the book is concerned with the reasons put forward 
for accepting religious beliefs, with the difficulties of such acceptance, and 
with the possibility of reconciling religious belief and scientific knowledge. 
Our author examines, among other “reasons,’ “the argument from perfection,’ 
“the argument from imperfection,’ “the argument from design,’ “the appeal 
to history; “the way of negation’ “the mystic way;’ and “the limits of 
knowledge” Then, good Kantian that he is, he bases his own constructive 
interpretation upon “the moral argument”: 


If a man believes that the supreme value in life, the one which 
claims priority above all others, is to do his duty; if he believes also 
that it is his supreme duty to live, so far as he may, as a free citizen 
of an ideal community and to seek its realization; if, further, he not 
only believes this, but strives to act on his belief; then he will find 
that he is not merely accepting the world as the environment in 
which he must act, but is obeying moral laws as if they were the 
principles on which the universe is governed—as if they were the 
expression, not merely of his own will, but the will of a divine 
creator and governor. (334) 


And in this sense his belief in the existence and goodness of God has found 
rational justification. The reconciliation of science and religion, as mutually 
supplementary interpretations of human experience, is at least possible. 
Skeptics and religionists may find in Professor Paton’s thesis the same 
flaws, the same elements of dissatisfaction, which they have found in the 
original position of Kant himself. This book, however, represents the Kantian 
thesis at its persuasive best. The detached, comprehensive and clear presen- 
tation of the arguments should appeal to all who desire light rather than 
the heat of controversy on a crucial problem of our times. It is regrettable, 
however, that Professor Paton, who explores many avenues of approach to 
his problem and who shares with Kant a deep appreciation of the dignity of 
man and of the person as a self-acting moral agent, has nowhere come to 
terms with personalism as an alternative to his own interpretation. W. H. W. 


Tue Att-Knowrnc Gon. By Raffaele Pettazzoni. Methuen & Co., London, 
1956. pp. XV-475. 6os. net. 

This extensive work by the Professor of the History of Religions in the 
University of Rome represents a tremendous amount of research focused 
on the attribute of divine omniscience considered as an ideological complex 
and as a religious experience. The extensive annotations at the end of each 
chapter give some idea of how carefully the author has consulted basic 
bibliography on the areas that he has studied. 
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The author is not concerned with the magical and oracular knowledge 
characteristics of certain deities, usually aquatic; the divine omniscience he 
is concerned with is visual omniscience. “It shows characteristics of its own 
which are intimately conjoined one with another, so much so as to form a 
clearly defined ideological complex.’ 

As he makes a morphological investigation of the data collected, he is 
able to show that divine omniscience proves not to be attached to any 
particular religious environment, monotheistic, polytheistic, or other. The 
evidence would indicate that it is mostly sky-gods, or gods somehow 
connected with the heavenly realms of light, to whom omniscience is 
ascribed. It turns out that these “all-knowing” gods do not know everything 
literally (such as the structure of the atom); the special object of divine 
omniscience is man and his activities, especially his unethical activities. 
When man has tried to conceive such deities, he has given them many eyes, 
many ears, and several heads. 

The bulk of the volume is devoted to a careful examination of the 
evidence pertaining to omniscient deities, starting with south central Africa, 
crossing the Near East and Europe to the main part of Asia, and ending at 
the extremity of South America. It should be noted in passing that his 
evidence does not support Father W. Schmidt’s theory of a primitive 
monotheism, a theory especially dear to some Christian apologists. 

The author also brings out how the concept of the Supreme Being 
reflects the particular culture to which it belongs. In a hunting culture the 
Supreme Being is an all-seeing “Lord of Animals” ( Pasupati, etc.) ; in farming 
cultures the Supreme Being is Mother Earth; in pastoral communities He is 
Father Sky. Naturally there are various evidences of overlapping and 
coalescing. But in every case the sky-god, symbol of light, is the source of 
whatever omniscience other deities may have. Hunting cultures, farming 
cultures, pastoral cultures, are often complementary; thus in the composite 
higher cultures, Father Sky is worshiped alongside Mother Earth. 

The author has done a very competent piece of work. Some will lay 
down the volume to ponder the question, what happens to man’s concept 
of a Supreme Being or Supreme Value when automation, industrialization, 
and depersonalization have cut large sections of the human family off from 
the forests, the hills, and the land, as well as from himself and his neighbors? 

FE H.R. 


Tue Propuets—Pioneers To CurisTIANity. By Walter G. Williams. Abingdon 
Press, N.Y. and Nashville, 1956. pp. 223. $3.50. 

The confluence of two mighty streams go to make up what we now call 
“western civilization?’ Hellenism and the Hebrew-Christian tradition. It is 
difficult to visualize our present western civilization without the Hebrew- 
Christian stream. The author traces the development of the Hebrew religion 
to its earliest form and brings us to the high watershed of the age of the 
prophets who, in his opinion, were the pioneers to Christianity. 
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The book is made up of three parts. Part One deals with the Records of 
the Journey. There he examines the invaluable contributions made by 
archeology and ancient history to Biblical scholarship. Places, names, 
customs, and peoples, associated with childhood memories, suddenly become 
alive and real, thanks to the archeologist and ancient historian. Hence the 
Biblical records take on meaning and relevance. 

Part Two traces the development of Hebrew religion from primitive 
polytheism to the lofty monotheism of later Judaism, with the prophets 
occupying an important place in that religion. In the view of the author, 
the Hebrew religion did not begin with the worship of the one true God 
known to the prophets. It began like all other primitive religions with magic, 
superstition, fear of evil spirits, and a gloomy view of life beyond the grave. 
Magic eventually became worship, and the gloomy Sheol was replaced by a 
personal view of immortality. In due time a national longing for a Messiah 
became very prominent in Hebrew thought. This idea is challenged by 
Klausner in his book The Messianic Idea in Israel. While this idea was 
prevalent in later Hebrew thought, it represented the Golden Age in the 
future, and not a personal Messiah with power to save. The Messiah was 
certainly not a supernatural being as conceived by Christianity. It is precisely 
this difference of opinion which separates the church from the synagogue. 

Part Three deals with the ethical prophets of the eighth and seventh 
centuries. Amos, the prophet of moral responsibility; Hosea, the prophet of 
Love; Isaiah, the prophet of the Majestic God; Jeremiah, the prophet of 
Prayer; and Ezekiel, the prophet of God’s kingdom. These, says the author, 
are the real pioneers to Christianity. This view is not universally accepted. 
Both Jewish and Christian scholars would point out that Jesus did not stand 
in the prophetic tradition, but rather that he was more in the tradition of 
the Pharisees, represented in the Gospels as his real enemies. One could easily 
find support for both views. Whatever the merits of these arguments, it is 
obvious that prophetic Judaism played an important role in the development 
of early Christianity, and that is what the author is really trying to say. The 
book is written in a lucid style and should appeal to both scholar and layman 
alike. Louts SHEIN 
McMaster University 


Tue Interpreter’s Biste. Vol. IV. Edited by G. A. Buttrick. Abingdon 
Press, N.Y. and Nashville, 1955. pp. ix-957. $8.00. 
If review of any of the volumes of this prodigious work is difficult, the 
present is doubly so, for the disjunctive character of the individual psalms 
and proverbs defies any sort of detailed analysis or criticism. This volume 
maintains the generally high order of exegesis and exposition to be found in 
the earlier tomes, and follows the same general organizational theme. 
Discussion of each of the two books (Psalms and Proverbs) is preceded by a 
well-organized introduction which deals with the most pertinent matters 
necessary to the more detailed consideration of the individual poems and 
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chapters of the Biblical books. The handling of both exegesis and exposition 
can be characterized as informed, aware of major issues and problems in 
interpretation, and on the whole as careful and cautious rather than inspired 
and creative. This must doubtless be expected in comment that it is hoped 
will recommend itself to persons of varying background and theological 
presuppositions, but this fact makes it the more imperative that those who 
use this commentary series should not do so without consulting other writers 
who engage in more extensive exploration of the Book of Psalms and the 
Book of Proverbs than is possible here. 

The selected bibliographies included at the end of each introduction 
are just that; one can readily think of important books which have been 
omitted, some of them more recent and creative than those cited. One is a 
little amazed, for instance, that there should not even be a reference to the 
devotional literature of the Qumran sect in connection with the material on 
the Psalms, and that in citing the similarities between Hebrew psalmody 
and other Near Eastern literature, there is no mention of the Hymn of 
Ikhnaton with its obvious relation to the thought of Psalm 104. Likewise, in 
the exposition one is frequently surprised to note that the chief religious 
impact of an individual psalm, such, for example, as Psalm 24, is ignored or 
lost sight of in concern over analysis and the usage of the poem as liturgy. 
The reviewer would take issue with the tendency to disregard the findings 
of Mowinckel (7) and the generalization: “The conception of God behind 
the psalms is a monotheistic one” (12) on the ground that careful examination 
of religious meaning tends thus to be obscured. In Proverbs the exegesis is 
occasionally less than thoroughly helpful to the general reader. For instance, 
the explanation of “justice; “judgment;’ and “righteousness” (782) fails to 
be as helpful as it might because no attention is given to the shift in meaning 
of the terms mishpat and sedakah between the time of Amos and the time of 
the formation of the wisdom books. Thus some of the sharpness in contribu- 
tion of both prophetic and wisdom writing is necessarily lost to those who 
cannot handle the original language. Again, it is a little amazing not to find, 
either in exegesis or exposition, in the discussion of Proverbs 8:22ff. any 
recognition of the handling of the problem created for the Jewish mind by 
the Greek doctrine of the Logos. 

However, in spite of numerous suggestions that might be made toward 
improvement in details, one must applaud the work of both exegetes and 
expositors and be extremely grateful that such accurate and informed 
scholarship has been made available to the general public. 

Southern California School of Theology Wiis W. Fisuer 


Jesus. By Charles Guignebert. University Books, N.Y., 1956. pp. xii-563. $6.00. 
This book appeared first in French in 1933, was translated into English in 
1935, and then went out of print. It is good to have it in hand again, for it— 
with Maurice Goguel’s The Life of Jesus—is one of the monuments of 
twentieth-century Biblical scholarship. The book is a carefully wrought and 
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thoroughgoing piece of critical research. Guignebert accepts nothing easily. 
Every item in the Gospels is brought under scrutiny and nothing is let pass 
without a struggle. This is theological liberalism at its radical best. Certainly 
in a time when theological winds are blow ing in different and more conserva- 
itve directions, it is well that every seminarian should be exposed to the icy 
blasts of one who, if he errs, errs in believing too little and not too much. 

The only trouble with the volume is the fact that, based as it is on careful 
handling of particular bits of evidence, it must be done again. The evidence 
keeps coming in, sometimes in trickles, sometimes in torrents. Much has 
happened in biblical scholarship since 1933, enough to require a new edition 
if not a new book. The Dead Sea Scrolls have been discovered; the Church 
has been rediscovered. The Scrolls should offer Guignebert no trouble; the 
Church does. No longer can a Biblical scholar draw such a distinct line 
between Jesus and the Church. To say that Christianity and the Church 
sprang from “the enthusiasm of the disciples, not that of Jesus” is no longer 
historically possible. It may be possible to guess as much, but guesses are not 
history. What Guignebert did not face, and what contemporary scholarship 
does, is that the whole New Testament is of one piece in its commitment. 
In a real sense no one can get behind the beliefs of the writers. They wrote in 
a Church and for a Church, of which Jesus Christ was Head. 

Joun E. Burxuart 


SeLecrep Letters oF Joun Westey. Edited by Frederick C. Gill. Philo- 
sophical Library, N.Y., 1956. pp. viii-244. $4.75. 
In spite of the fact that Wesley was dedicated to a daily round of work that 
would have sent most men quickly to a hospital for neurotics, he nonetheless 
found time to be a voluminous letter writer. The standard edition of 1931, 
in eight volumes, contains nearly 2,700, and more are constantly turning up. 
Few of these, however, are likely to possess general interest: Wesley’s corre- 
spondence is notable in its economy, logical coherence, and precision of 
phrase, but it yields little that is intriguing to the casual reader who seeks the 
bon mot, the well-turned phrase, flight of imagination, or stirrings of the 
depths of metaphysical thinking. His letters are likely to be of concern chiefly 
to those who are acquainted with his biography and seek to gain some inti- 
macy with a notable career. Otherwise they are like amateur color slides taken 
on a vacation trip, a series of stills that have relativ ely little meaning for one 
who has not already been over the territory which they picture in snatches. 
Selection is at best a difficult task; in this case, with one exception which is 
perhaps intentional, the editor has fulfilled it by giving us a representative 
sampling of Wesley’s correspondence: his relations with his mother and other 
women, notably the former widow Molly Vazeille whom he married in 
1751, with his societies and their leaders, with intimate friends, and with 
the public at large. Letters are lacking, however, which indicate any 
theological or intellectual growth during the half-century following the 
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year 1738, or any concern for the philosophical and scientific life of the 
times. This volume ought to be well received by those for whom it is perhaps 
especially intended. W.L. 


Deinquent Saints. By Emil Oberholzer. Columbia University Press, N.Y., 
1956. pp. X-379. $6.00. 

This monograph is Number 590 in the Columbia Studies in the Social 

Sciences and is edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 

University. It is a study of the life of the Congregational churches in 

Massachusetts from the earliest known records to about 1830. The study is 

based upon a detailed examination of church records in that area. 

Mid-twentieth-century America would find it difficult to believe that 
barely over a century ago people were being excommunicated from church 
life not by a Roman Catholic hierarchy but by Congregationalists. It is 
this background that played an important role in producing Homo Ameri- 
canus. Puritan theology presupposed the idea of a covenant. By “owning 
the covenant,’ the Puritan became a full-fledged member of the church. The 
disciplinary action of the church was based on the idea of a covenant 
relationship. While Puritanism was closely linked to the Calvinistic tradition, 
it was not identical with it. 

The covenant idea comes, of course, from the Old Testament. It is not 
to be found, however, in Calvin or Luther, but some traces of it are to be 
found in Zwingli, Bullinger, and the Anabaptists. The Covenant was “a 
contract between God and man, through the Mediation of Jesus Christ, for 
the return and reconciliation of sinners unto God, and their Justification, 
Adoption, Sanctification and Glorification by him, to his glory” (p. 17, 
quoted from Richard Baxter’s Christian Dictionary, p. 1673) This means that 
God promised to be their God, and that man promised to accept the Lord 
as God, and to “forsake the Flesh, the World, and the Devil?’ The Covenant 
theology wanted to have a God whose ways were intelligible to human 
reason. This affected every aspect of life, social, economic, political, 
religious, and personal. People took their religion seriously. But there were 
“delinquent s.ints” who found it hard to keep every iota of the Covenant. 
These were soon brought to justice and properly disciplined. This type of 
theology made for a closed society which made it difficult for the “delinquent 
saint” to escape justice. 

Life under the Covenant was life under God. It was a sort of theocracy. 
The present American scene is in sharp contrast to that of the Covenant 
society, for better or for worse, depending on the point of view. The 
organizational revolution of which Kenneth Boulding speaks has “atomized” 
and fragmentized life today so that there is very little fellowship in the 
Covenant sense of the word. This book is highly recommended to all those 
who wish to know the American antecedents and should be of interest to 
sociologists, economists, and political scientists, as well as church historians. 

L. &. 
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Tue Mysteries: Papers from the Eranos Yearbooks. Vol. 2. Bollingen Series 
XXX. Pantheon Books, N.Y., 1955. pp. xvi-476. $5.00. 


This volume is made up of lectures chosen from those given by outstanding 
scholars at various annual meetings of the Eranos group at Ascona, Switzer- 
land. Here, Julius Baum presents “Symbolic Representations of the Eucharist, 
Jung, “Transformation Symbolism in the Mass,’ Masson-Oursel, “The Indian 
Theories of Redemption in the Frame of the Religions of Salvation, and “The 
Doctrine of Grace in the Religious Thought of India” Ten other scholars 
discuss various phases of the pagan and Christian mysteries. 

The importance of the work in general may be to induce more 
sympathetic understanding among the peoples of the world by giving 
expression to the universal factors in religious thought and the universal 
personal basis of all the great religions. Masson-Oursel draws the striking 
distinction between East and West when he writes: 


The Occident built a theory ef being seen from the standpoint of 
eternity, wherein knowledge contented itself with mirroring 
absolute reality; India, and all regions touched by Buddhism, devised 
a theory of the act, considered from temporal perspectives of 
unfathomable depth, comparable to those of Fichte, Hegel, and 
Novalis. (6) 


The result was, with the West, a fear of death, and with the East, a fzar of life. 

This view is further emphasized by W. F. Otto on the Eleusinian Mysteries 
when he describes the core of the myth of Persephone to be that life can 
proceed only at the hand of death, the symbol being the wheat that falls 
into the ground and dies that it may bring forth more fruit. In this we discern 
the original religious spirit—the spirit of rebirth. 

In Fritz Meier’s “The Mystery of the Ka’ba;’ we catch an interesting 
glimpse into what some conceive to be a Moslem idolatry, but in devotion 
to which the worshiper becomes conscious of his own transcendence. 

In Max Pulver’s “Jesus’ Round Dance and Crucifixion; we have a consid- 
able quotation from the scriptures of the Gnostics, the Lord’s Hymn from 
the Acts of St. John. This was the hymn that was attacked with such 
bitterness at the second council of Nicaea, the hymn which was to the 
Gnostics, “the sacrifice that is pleasing to God” (175) At the conclusion of 
the description he adds: “In the presence of this Gnostic cross of light, the 
wooden cross on Golgotha pales.” (193) 

If we wish to know more about the symbolism of our accepted dogmas, 
we should study the relation of Christianity to the Mystery Cults as described 
by Hans Leisegang in “The Mystery of the Serpent” which affords, it seems 
to us, light upon some of the strange Russian cults. 

Jung’s “Transformation Symbolism in the Mass” is startling in 
suggestiveness: 
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God in his humanity is presumably so far from himself that he has 
to seek himself through absolute self-surrender. And where would 
God’s wholeness be if he could not be the “Wholly other”? . 

The dichotomy of God into divinity and humanity and his return 
to himself in the sacrificial act hold out the comforting doctrine 
that in man’s own darkness there is hidden a light that shall once 
again return to its source . . . and lead him to light everlasting. (317) 


No teacher of religion, and no follower of religion who feels the need of 
the open mind, can afford to miss the careful study of this work that attends 
its ownership. R. TE 


Buppuist Mepiration. By Edward Conze. The Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1956. 
pp. 183. $3.00. 
This is Volume 13 in “Ethical and Religious Classics of East and West.’ The 
bulk of it is taken up with translations from Buddhist sources dealing with 
meditational practices. While the majority of the selections have been taken 
from Buddhaghosa’s Path of Purity, a masterpiece on the subject, most of the 
Satipatthanasutta (Sutra on the Applications of Mindfulness) has been 
included also, along with an extract from the Tantra and a few other sources. 
Dr. Conze’s translation eliminates repetitions, irrelevancies, and labored 
etymologies. It is accordingly more readable than the translation made years 
ago by Pe Maung Tin. There is an excellent introduction to the translations, 
dealing with the meaning and purpose of Buddhist meditation, its range and 
principal divisions, literary sources, arrangement of the selections, and a short 
statement on Buddhist meditation and modern psychotherapy. One of the 
chief differences the author finds between the two disciplines or “arts” is 
that modern psychology wants to help persons adapt to the conditions of 
modern society, while the Buddhist meditations are meant for people “who 
do not only not want to adapt themselves to modern civilization . . . [but] 
who want to get out of the world altogether’ While it is true that most of 
modern psychotherapy may operate in circles “whose members are strangers 
to the spiritual tradition of mankind; Dr. Conze cannot disregard the fact 
that many people are becoming increasingly critical of “adjustment 
psychology-’ Indeed, it is to such people that this excellent little volume may 
well appeal, along with the students of comparative philosephy. FE H.R. 


HINDUISM AND BuppuisM. 3 vols. By Sir Charles Eliot. Barnes & Noble, N.Y., 
1954. Pp. XiV-345; 322; iv-513. $17.50. 
Western interest in Asiatic religion, art, and philosophy has had its ups and 
downs. Europe was excited over Chinese culture in the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries, and Schopenhauer in the nineteenth publicized 
Indian thought; while in New England, during the heyday of the clipper 
ships plying between Boston and the Orient, there was considerable interest 
in Vedantism. For about a century, however, America at least has retreated 
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into an attitude of provincialism with respect to Asiatic thought in spite of 
the publishing of that formidable library of translations, The Sacred Books 
of the East, whose general effect upon the reading public was a sense of the 
enigmatic and exotic. China remained known chiefly through Confucius, 
whose name and ideas floated about rather nebulously, and attempted trans- 
lations of the Tao Te Ching, whose content was more bewildering and 
sentimentalizing than enlightening. India was identified in most minds with 
the cult of theosophy, offered as an esoteric religion with Utopian head- 
quarters down at Point Loma on the Pacific coast. On the whole, however, 
Asia remained the concern of a small and elect group of specialists. In 
American colleges courses on world history and civilization were almost if 
not totally nonexistent, and those titled “history of philosophy” began with 
Greek thought without reference at all to Asia. Since World War I, however, 
the situation has steadily changed for the better, as western man has 
discovered that he has suddenly moved into the global era of life. In increasing 
numbers readable and reliable works dealing with the thought and culture 
of the Far East have come into print, and it has become rather common 
knowledge that both India and China possess a speculative tradition at least 
as old as that which stems from ancient Ionia. 

In 1920, however, the new situation was only incipient, and compre- 
hensive information was still hard to come by. Neither Radhakrishnan nor 
Dasgupta had published his imposing history of Indian philosophy, and no 
systematic account of the numerous schools of thought in that country was 
accessible. Buddhism, Asia’s international religion, was a peculiarly difficult 
and formidable problem: it had first proliferated in a complex manner in 
India and then fanred out over the whole of East Asia in a most intricate 
pattern, sometimes mingling in subtle ways with indigenous cu'ts; it had 
produced an enormous amount of literature, only a small fraction of which 
was in translation, and it had germinated a great variety of schools, some of 
them identified with speculative systems of great subtlety and complexity. 
One Chinese scholar of unqualified reputation, who had proposed to publish 
a total history of his nation’s thought, threw up his hands when he came to 
the subject of Buddhism. 

It is only as these facts are borne ir: mind that Sir Charles Eliot’s work on 
Hinduism and Buddhism can be accurately appreciated. Published in 1921, 
it was instantly recognized by competent scholars as a work of highest 
merit and one whose value as the standard work on the subject, historically 
treated, was not likely to be challenged in the near future. As a scholar who 
had spent considerable time in India and East Asia he was well qualified to 
tackle his problem, and he was equipped with a peculiar capacity to get at 
essentials in the midst of a formidable congeries of details. Hinduism, as he 
observes, “is a jungle, not a building’ (I, 41) What was more, he approached 
his subject with rare sympathy and appreciation; a man who was led to 
conclude that while the West was ahead of the East in science, technology, 
and administration, it was not superior in art and thought. Indian religion, 
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he believed, compares favorably with both Christianity and Islam in its 
fluidity of ideas and its employment of images and metaphors, rather than 
Greek types of expressive forms, for dealing with ultimate things. In its 
recognition of the limits of man’s intellectual resources, too, he concluded 
that it stands above Semitic religions, since “nearly all the propositions 
contained in a European creed involve matters of history or science” which 
can be overthrown and outdated by later knowledge. (I, xcvii) Buddhism 
also, he noted appreciatively, at least in its original form, contrary to Semitic 
religions, sought “not a profession of allegiance but a change of disposition.” 
(I, 179) In his opinion Christianity will not ever “make much progress in 
Asia” (I, xcviii) 

About one third of this comprehensive work deals with Hinduism, 
which is deftly treated with proper mixture of essentials and significant 
details; the rest is devoted to Buddhism, the “exported” form of Indian 
religion and philosophy. (As he observed, between dominant orthodoxy 
and heresy there are basic affiliations and mutual essential influences.) Since 
his subject is religion rather than speculative systems, systematic treatment 
of the latter is reduced to essentials and some schools are passed over with 
little more than mention. The major problem has rather been that of revealing 
the development of Buddhism as expressed in personalities, historical events, 
cult, and the general influence of India throughout eastern and southeastern 
Asia. The final section on Japan is reduced to a mere outline, following 
the author’s appointment as ambassador to that country from Britain. 

The republishing of this comprehensive work, sometime out of print, is 


an event of importance. Eliot’s three volumes remain a classic study that is 
still standard, and they will be found invaluable to all serious students of 
Asiatic religion. WL. 


Tue Manasnarata. Selections from Adi Parva and Sambha Parva. Edited by 

S. C. Nott. Philosophical Library, N.Y., 1956. pp. xii-205. $4.75. 
There are eighteen parvas (or books) in the entire Mahabharata. These 
selections from two of them are taken from Protap Chandra Roy’s edition 
of 1883. One’s first impression of the Mahabharata will probably be less 
favorable than that of A. R. Orage who seems unable to find any fault with 
this “Cyclopean monument.’ Even these brief selections seem to ramble, to 
confuse the more and the less important, to combine childish fantasy with 
mature insights. However, one needs to remember that all “scripture” suffers 
from similar confusions. 

The Mahabharata has played a very significant part in the religious 
education of India for centuries. We of the West would do well to become 
much better acquainted with it on that score alone. Much of the story of 
the struggles between the Pandavas and the Kauravas can be interpreted 
allegorically, though there have always been Indians who have insisted that 
the events described are strictly historical. The question is really not too 
important. He who enjoys amorous tales, folklore, ethical discussions on 
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politics, philosophical excursions, mixed with a little history and examples 
of high loyalty and religious devotion, will enjoy the Mahabharata. 
This volume includes an excellent glossary which will help the reader to 


avoid being lost in the midst of the interlocked tales and disquisitions. 
E H.R. 


Beyonp Goop anv Ev. By Friedrich Nietzsche. Henry Regnery Co., 
Chicago, 1955- PP: xili-241. 95¢. 

translation is by Marianne Cowan. Nietzsche is always a good antidote 
to dogmatism in any field, even when he himself is being most dogmatic. 
Every advanced student in philosophy or religion should take the time to 
face some of the questions which Nietzsche raises. For as he points out in 
his preface, “Supposing that Truth is a woman—well, now, is there not some 
foundation for suspecting that all philosophers, insofar as they were 
dogmatists, have not known how to handle women?” Indeed, as Nietzsche 
says later in this little volume, “The intellectual, the average man of science, 
has something of the old maid about him? He knows neither how to 
impregnate nor give birth. The teacher who can do neither of these is a 
failure. Were Nietzsche to see the drive toward “adjustment” and standard- 
ization in our culture today, some of his paragraphs would be even more 
biting. E H.R. 


CurrENT Pros_eMs IN RELIGION. By Hermon F. Bell. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y., 1956. pp. viii-648. $10.00. 

There was a time when people pieced quilts, using little scraps from here 
and there, leftovers from good material, sewed together to form a pattern 
which might range from the prosaic to the beautiful. The point was that 
the material was cheap, the pattern was attractive, and the result was useful. 
This book is a crazy quilt made up of all sorts of quotations from books old 
enough so that using them costs nothing, the pattern has little to commend 
it, and it serves no valid purpose. 

The author was educated at the turn of the century and is a certified 
public accountaat. His thesis, if thesis there be, seems to be that any religious 
or philosophical commitment is antithetic to freedom and is but bondage 
for the mind. Around his comments (which are not profound) he sprinkles 
twigs gathered from Milton, Emerson, Lessing, Coleridge, Fichte, and so on. 
Perhaps he thinks the twigs are seeds and will sprout. They are not. If a 
library feels it has to buy every book published on the topic of religion, 
then it will buy this one and curse the outlandish price. Others can save 
their money for such books as are either creative contributions to thought 


or expertly done anthologies. J. E.B. 


Screntiric HuMANIsM AND CuristiAN THoucut. By D. Dubarle. Philo- 
sophical Library, N.Y., 1956. pp. viii-119. $3.75. 

This excellent little book concerns itself with an analysis of the attitude 

toward human life and the world of man which seems to be suggested by 
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the development of the natural and social sciences in the current epoch. 
This attitude is the “scientific humanism” of the title. In the final chapter 
the relation between this attitude and Christian beliefs and doctrines is 
discussed, It is the author’s firm belief that if scientific humanism and 
Christianity are both carefully developed and brought to maturity, then no 
conflict will result. He recognizes that today the apparent areas of conflict 
are many but he still insists that if one works with faithfulness to the basic 
insights of each, one will find underlying agreement. Through his entire 
argument he insists particularly on the necessity of maintaining faithfulness 
to the insights of science; he has no desire to find a rapprochement between 
science and religion based on an emasculation of either one. In this respect 
the book is a refreshing alternative to most of the usual treatments of the 
problem. WS. S. 


Joun Dewey’s THouGHT AND Its IMPLICATIONS FoR CHRISTIAN Epucation. By 
Manford George Gutske. Columbia University Press, N.Y. 1956. pp. 
XV-270. $4.00. 

The present book was a dissertation written at Columbia University and 

was designed “to discover whether a scientific presentation of the Christian 

Gospel is feasible. In other words, could the historic message of Jesus Christ 

as set forth in the Scriptures be effectively presented to a mind that has been 

cultured in the mood and mode of modern science?” More specifically the 
study examines “the thought of a modern educational philosopher in its 

bearing upon the problem of education in religion. . . . The discussion . 

is designed as a demonstration of the validity of the thesis that the method of 

experimental science can be properly and profitably employed in the propa- 

gation of the Christian Gospel’ (viii-ix) The study then does not deal with 
the faith and practices of religion, but is definitely focused upon the problem 
of educational process. The author examines in detail the philosophy of 

John Dewey with particular reference to his general concepts, the operation 

of intelligence, the nature of man, the meaning of religion, and the instrumen- 

tation of religious experience. The outcome seems to be that “religious goods” 
are authentic and acceptable upon the testimony of those who claim to have 
had them. The reality of the “goods” is not open to question. The problem 
then becomes how to produce and actualize them. Thus “not the denial, but 
the achievement, the improvement, and the distribution of these values will 
belong to the operation of the experimental intelligence” (237) In other 
words, the place of Dewey’s philosophy is frankly and clearly instrumental 
in securing “goods” which it has no part in defining or even describing. Nev- 
ertheless, certain concepts of the good do creep through, “common fortune?’ 

“welfare of mankind)’ (238) “original satisfactions, pleasures, and content- 

ments in the course of living” (234) One wonders where the whole discussion 

comes out when he discovers that an increasing number of people are finding 
these goods or satisfactions quite apart from the historic content of the 
religions. Merritt M. THompson 
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FROM SHAKESPEARE TO THE MODERNS 


SHAKESPEARE SurveEY 9. Edited by Allardyce Nicoll. Cambridge University 
Press, N.Y., 1956. pp. viii-168. $3.75. 

The 1956 issue concentrates on Hamlet. More than half of the articles con- 
cern themselves with that play: a review of Hamlet scholarship since 1904, 
the interpretations of the character of Hamlet by various modern actors, the 
costuming of Hamlet from Garrick to Gielgud, the date of the play, the his- 
tory of the play at the Comédie Frangaise from 1796-1896, etc. The two most 
valuable articles, it seems to me, are Clifford Leech’s survey of the scholarship 
and R. A. Foakes’s essay “Hamlet and the Court of Elsinore” 

Professor Leech surveys what has happened in Hamlet scholarship since 
Bradley’s influential Shakespearean Tragedy (1904); and since Bradley’s book 
has recently been reissued in an inexpensive edition and will probably be more 
widely read by students than it has been for the past twenty years, it is well 
to have in brief form and in one place a summary of the weaknesses and 
strengths of Bradley’s postion as well as a grouping around him of scholars 
who belong to his tradition. The article serves as a large-scale map for stu- 
dents of Shakespeare and will probably appear in the bibliographies of 
required reading in advanced courses in Shakespeare. 

Professor Foakes’s brief article illustrates what a perceptive critic can dis- 
cover about the large meaning of a play by studying one aspect of its style. 
He observes that “One of the most prominent features of Hamlet is the cere- 
monious and stately diction of the court,’ and this observation, plus his obser- 
vation about the corruption of Claudius’ court, leads him to conclude that 


Hamlet has to fight continually to see what lies behind appearances, 
behind the court formality, in order to find out the truth about his 
father’s death. Everywhere he finds or thinks he finds corruption of 
some kind behind the formal grace, so that he mistrusts the court 
diction and all the good values associated with it. . . . Perhaps the 
most terrible feature of his recognition of corruption everywhere is 
his recognition of it in himself too; where others deceive he must 
deceive too. . . . In this perhaps lies a clue to the tragedy, that in 
revealing the evil in others, Hamlet arouses evil passions in himself. 


(42-43) 


Of the articles dealing with the vogue on the continent of Shakespeare 
or of Shakespearean adaptations, as in France, Otakar Voéadlo’s account 
of “Shakespeare in Bohemia” is particularly timely, for it tells us something 
of the study and production of Shakespeare’s plays in iron-curtain Czecho- 
slovakia where Shakespeare early became associated with the Czech desire 
for political freedom and cultural independence. Of the nineteenth-century 
translations of the plays into Czech, Professor Votaldo writes: “The fact 
that the Czechs now possessed a complete metrical version of the world’s 
greatest dramatic poet helped them to regain national self-esteem. A sense 
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of pride in their pioneering achievement was indeed legitimate: they had 
embarked on an arduous enterprise prior to other Slavs and before any of 
their Eastern neighbors:’ (103) An unusual aspect of Shakespearean idolatry 
in Bohemia has been that “under alien domination the poet became a 
powerful ally in the struggle for cultural self-expression and emancipation.” 
(107) 
The volume concludes with the usual valuable articles summarizing the 
year’s contributions to Shakespeare criticism, history, and textual study. 
ArErROL ARNOLD 


Tue ACHIEVEMENT OF SAMUEL JouNson. By Walter Jackson Bate. Oxford 
University Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. xi-248. $4.50. 

Boswell, in his Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., has given the world the man 
Johnson. Because of this great work, mankind must remain eternally 
indebted to Mr. Boswell, a debt which even Lord Macaulay was willing to 
admit. However, this biography of the great Cham has caused vast numbers 
of people to feel that Johnson as an individual was superior in every respect 
to Johnson the creative artist, with the result that the writings are seldom 
read and Boswell’s Life is well known. Too few people ever take time to 
read the essays of the Rambler and the Idler, the poems “London” and “The 
Vanity of Human Wishes; the novel Rasselas, the account of the Journey to 
the Western Islands of Scotland, or even the magnificent Prefaces (to the 
Dictionary and Shakespeare in particular). Even those who read portions of 
the Lives of the Poets often fail to grasp the depth of thought which makes 
the work a masterpiece of critical prose in any age, and thus more significant 
as a product of the late eighteenth century. 

Because of this situation, Walter Jackson Bate’s volume is a most welcome 
addition to the library of all who wish to know more of the great man. 
Actually, Mr. Bate has given us little that has not been known to the world 
of the scholar, but for the first time we now have vast areas of Johnsonian 
thought brought together in a compass which can be readily grasped by 
the layman. The book begins with a short survey of the salient facts of 
Johnson’s life under the provocative title, “A Life of Allegory: This bio- 
graphical survey is included in order to point up those phases of thought 
which made the man what he was. Then the later chapters trace Johnsonian 
thinking through the writings under such headings as “Hunger of Imagina- 
tion,’ “The Tragedy of the Human Heart and the Strategems of Defense?’ 
and “The Stability of Truth” The final chapter discusses the critic as he 
was in his own day and as he has fared through the years to the twentieth 
century. 

A glimpse at the footnotes to the numerous quotations shows that Mr. 
Bate has drawn freely from the essays, Rasselas, “The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, Tour of the Hebrides (Boswell), Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes, and, of 
course, Boswell’s Life. The significance of these quotations is that the mind 
of Johnson is seen to be keen, consistent, forward looking, and so alert that 
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no subject was too large or too small for his attention. It is interesting to 
see how Johnson “seems unable to be intimidated” by anything. He faced 
the works of Shakespeare or Milton or Dryden with the same assurance 
that is found in lesser literary figures (e.g., Pomfret, Watts, Yalden). There 
is a sense of conservatism but a constant appetite for what was original and 
thought-provoking, and, in the final analysis, the typical, sound, critical 
judgment which was Johnson’s way of looking at life governed all con- 
clusions. Mr. Bate’s selection of material is worthy of praise. He could 
easily have expanded it to many times its present length, but it is doubtful 
if the arguments would have been strengthened. In style, the work is both 
pleasant and easy reading. There is a flow of phrase which would have met 
with Johnson’s approval. Watter M. CritrenpEN 


INFINITY ON THE ANviL. By Stanley Gardner. The Macmillan Co., N.Y, 
1956. pp. vii-160. $3.50. 
It is scarcely possible in a review of this length to convey an adequate 
impression of the critical landmark constituted by this little book, one even 
more important, perhaps, than the much vaster Fearful Symmetry by 
Northrop Frye (Princeton, 1947). It has been customary to begin the study 
of Blake with the Songs of Innocence and Songs of Experience, taken 
together as preliminary to the prophetical books, which by many critics 
are never seriously reached. Gardner makes the study of the great Book of 
Urizen, especially, quite necessary to the understanding of what separates 
“Innocence” from “Experience” In so doing, he reveals a large unbroken 
continuity in Blake’s poetic thought from first to last, with the result that 
the dedicated reader comes to see that the simplest seeming piece of infanti- 
lism is fraught with ultimate significance, and the most stubbornly resistant 
passages of Urizen have the simplicity, as well as the complexity, of the stars. 
Anterior to this achievement is Gardner’s vivid recognition of the vital 
role of symbols in Blake’s poetry, of the “terror and tension of writing 
symbolic poetry? and of the distinction between symbolism and mythology, 
the former self-contained and able to relate poetic statement directly to 
experience, the latter having its rationale outside itself and therefore strictly 
in need of continual gloss. Again and again we are shown how, because 
Blake’s thought is poetic, the meaning is missed if the symbol is unrecognized, 
if it is not recognized, to take just one of a thousand such instances, that 
there is nothing accidental in the “joyful skies” of Innocence becoming 
“heaven’s deep” (with its symbolic overtones of the sea) in Experience. 
The reader is guided unerringly through the dominant symbols—sun, tree, 
forest, dawn, night, winter, cave, net, cloud, worm, rose, curtain, etc.: they 
are all tracked down and, where necessary, their contrapuntal arrangement 
traced. This is what has never been done before with anything like such 
closeness, and perhaps here is a principal reason why Infinity on the Anvil 
will be the turning point in the reading of Blake. For Mr. Gardner not only 
continually provides illuminating clues to what Blake wrote, but he also 
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enables us to see why Blake rejected what he did, and why his Jerusalem, 
after the Songs of Experience, had to fail. In fact, this critic’s unflinching 
knowledge of the sort of thing that happens when the poetry has deserted 
Blake gives added authority to his vindication of Urizen. 

Blake will have to be, and he will be, written about more and more, if 
only because, short of some unanticipated discovery, his works represent 
the greatest mass of unexplored writing of first importance left to us in 
our language. After Mr. Gardner’s book, there is no longer any excuse for 
sliding over Blake’s imagery, or for treating it as exuberant rhetoric. Of 
course, there is no substitute for rereading Blake himself, but now, thanks 
to Mr. Gardner, that is not only just about the best reading available, but 
almost easy. Joun THEOBALD 
San Diego State College 


Tue Frencu Faust: Henri ve Saint-Sumon. By Mathurin Dondon. Philo- 
sophical Library, N.Y., 1955. pp. 253. $3-75- 

An egomaniac and an unprincipled soldier of fortune, a child of the 
Enlightenment and a religious crank, a true visionary and a dedicated social 
reformer—the Comte de Saint-Simon was all these and more. For many 
decades after his death in 1825 a host of both orthodox and dissident 
disciples poured forth writings that tell us much about Saint-Simonism but 
almost wholly obscure the complex figure of the man behind the doctrine. 
As interest in the Saint-Simonian movement waned, students of it tended 
largely to repeat what the disciples had written, choosing what best suited 
their individual purposes. 

In view of this situation, Professor Dondo has done the only thing a 
man of his scholarly integrity could: He has gone back to source materials— 
legal documents (often examined in situ), letters, first editions—and he has 
supplemented this painstaking research with visits to the various sites that 
figured in Saint-Simon’s turbulent life. And upon all this Professor Dondo 
has brought to bear his vast firsthand knowledge of the literature and 
thought of the so-called preromantic and romantic eras in France, as well 
as his own keen sense of humor and human insight. The result is a full-length 
portrait of a restless, insatiable man who, like the legendary Faust, believed 
that knowledge is power and, consequently, wanted to know everything. 
In medieval times it was possible for exceptionally endowed men to “know 
everything,’ but long before Saint-Simon’s birth in 1760, the accumulation 
of human knowledge had made such a Faustian quest unrealizable. Anyone 
who persisted in living up to the Faustian myth at that time was bound to 
end up somewhat of a charlatan. This is exactly what happened to Saint- 
Simon. But the extraordinary thing is that, in spite of elements that make 
one think at times cf a Madame Blavatsky, Saint-Simon put forward a 
number of ideas that were genuinely prophetic and, often in the most 
concrete terms, productive. (It should not be forgotten, for example, that 
for several crucial years Auguste Comte was Saint-Simon’s private secretary, 
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and that Saint-Simon’s disciple, Enfantin—and not De Lesseps—was the real 
moving spirit behind the Suez Canal project.) 

Some readers may feel that Professor Dondo has not really explained 
how such an impetuous, worldly, and frequently unscrupulous amateur 
scientist became, two years after his death, the object of a religious cult 
complete with sacred texts, church building, and monastery. But actually 
Professor Dondo’s refusal to indulge in the kind of psychological speculation 
that such an explanation would entail is most laudable. The “death and 
transfiguration” of Saint-Simon is so baffling a phenomenon that no current 
psychological theory would even begin to explain it adequately. Professor 
Dondo has surely put forth all the pertinent facts with admirable clarity, but 
he has wisely refused to force them into any convenient arbitrary pattern. 
In several instances this presentation has resulted in salutary “debunking” 
For example, Professor Dondo’s researches have completely reversed the 
picture of the celebrated Redern affair. But, in spite of this, the reader is 
constantly reminded of the unquestionable elements of greatness in this 
strange man with his moving and rather pathetic faith in mankind’s ability 
to redeem its own lot. Professor Dondo does not let us forget Saint-Simon’s 
revolutionary discovery “that the problem created by modern industrialism 
could be solved only by a scientific concept of society’’ (220) The implica- 
tions of this discovery have been far-reaching, and the fascinatingly 
variegated figure of the man who made it emerges vividly from Professor 
Dondo’s admirable biography. ARTHUR KNODEL 


On ROMANTICISM AND THE ArT OF TRANSLATION. Edited by Gottfried E. 

Merkel. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1956. pp. 267. $4.50. 
The volume comprises eleven studies in honor of the prolific scholar and 
translator Edwin Hermann Zeydel. His books, articles, and selected reviews, 
169 items in all, were appropriately compiled by his colleague and editor 
and appended to the body of the text. 

While the commemorative type of publication often suffers from the 
diversity of its contributions, the editor introduced a measure of unity by 
selecting articles pertinent to the life work of the man being honored. 
Professor Zeydel specialized in German Romanticism, and he translated 
works from various epochs; the volume, therefore, contains studies devoted 
to the investigation of Romanticism and of translation. Those who read the 
title only may infer that the subject matter deals with an interrelated subject; 
actually it deals with two unrelated topics. 

We can select for comment only a few of the essays. Bayard Q. Morgan, 
a skilled translator himself, writes knowingly “On Translating Feminine 
Rhymes”; the problems encountered are troublesome, since sources for 
feminine rhymes are few in the English language. In “Constant Factors in 
Translation” Justus Rosenberg contributes to our thinking on the limits of 
translatability by establishing four classes of words, in the order of difficulty 
posed by translation: (1) objective—nomina, (2) superobjective—specialized 
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terms such as “matter” in philosophy, (3) subjective—connotative words, 
(4) supersubjective—workaday nomina endowed with meanings according 
to an author’s personal taste. (The term “super-subjunctive” on p. 177 is 
apparently a misprint.) While classes three and four sometimes seem to flow 
one into the other, the disquisition does deepen awareness of the almost 
insuperable difficulties in translating that which Wellek and Warren called 
the expressive and pragmatic sides of language. George C. Schoolfield’s 
perceptive analysis of Rilke’s Narcissus poems and a comparison with Rilke’s 
own translations of Gustav Fréding’s “Narkissos” and Valéry’s “Fragments 
du Narcisse” supplement portions of Simenauer’s recent psychoanalytic 
study of Rilke and offer a broader perspective. 

Raymond Immerwahr’s discourse on “Romanticism and the Unity of 
Imagination; along with the essays of Morgan, Rosenberg, and Schoolfield, 
will appeal to the comparativist as well as to the specialist in German thought 
and literature. Some years ago Logan Pearsall Smith characterized the feeling 
described by romantic as a literary emotion, as “Nature seen through the 
medium of literature, through a mist of associations and sentiments derived 
from poetry and fiction” Immerwahr modified Smith’s definition provoca- 
tively by substituting “any aspect of human life, character, or experience” 
for “Nature” The same essay contains a second observation which will 
occasion some non-German readers to rethink their association of Faust 
with German Romanticism. The author shows that the Romanticist must 
always say to the moment, “Verweile doch! du bist so schén” since the 
Romanticist, unlike Faust, wants to savor his great moments to the fullest. 

Professor Merkel deserves credit for a splendid job of editing this 
commemorative volume in a meaningful manner. Haroip von Hore 


Tue RAVEN AND THE Wua te. By Perry Miller. Harcourt, Brace & Co., N.Y., 
1956. pp. viii-370. $6.75. 
One of the scholarly landmarks of the past year, this is a detailed report on 
the cliques—or rather warring factions—that made the literary world of New 
York from 1840 to 1860. In that expansive era, the critic, as well as the 
politician, showed a brutality and open invective that created an atmosphere 
in which almost any young writer would become partisan, espouse causes, 
and hack at enemies. Consequently, while Professor Miller’s history deals 
mostly with little men and now irrelevant ideas, he creates a battleground 
into which wander the aspiring young Melville, Poe, and Simms, and 
provides for the first time a full and necessary context in which to view 
these writers. He is careful, however, not to show them as giants dominating 
the scene, but merely as members of the cast. By maintaining ensemble, he 
not only depicts the entire community in over- all proportion, showing us 
Melville and Poe as they fitted into the life of their contemporaries, but also 
explains some of their writing not as products of individual genius but 
merely as a result of their involvement with current issues and personalities. 
Allusive, and presupposing a good deal of familiarity with the major 
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writers, this book is for the specialist, the informed reader. To him, however, 
it fills a neglected void. Literary historians, of course, have usually directed 
their interest to the North, to Brattle Street or to Concord. Professor Miller, 
in plodding through the multitude of reviews and letters of the literati of 
New York, then fast-growing, rowdy, and self-conscious, has diverted 
attention to a literary community that even in its own day resented the 
snobbery of New England, and in its pride in practical, mercantile affairs, 
sneered aggressively at transcendentalism. It also hoped that the coming 
American literary genius would be produced along the Hudson. The problem 
was, just what would he be like? 

The conservative, Whig group, made up of wealthy merchants like 
Henry Cary, who in the eighteenth-century tradition made their dollars 
and then wrote genteelly on the side, found their spokesman in Louis 
Gaylord Clark, editor of Knickerbocker. They basked in the tradition of 
Irving and Cooper—though they really hated the countryside—turned to 
English models, and found their ‘solution in the warm “realism” of Dickens. 
Against them arose the spokesmen for Young America, headed by Evert 
Duyckinck, who felt—before Whitman—that the spirit of the American 
people would create a genius, wide, expansive, democratic, and original, 
who would sum up Niagara, the Rockies, and Broadway in a vital, American 
way. Their loudest spokesman was the blatant, ego-ridden Cornelius 
Mathews, who tried to be the new American genius but who by his antics 
antagonized critics and suffered one defeat after another, almost dragging 
his devoted admirer Duyckinck down with him. These opposing camps, 
influenced by personal, aesthetic, and political clashes, affected the birth and 
death of journal after journal. 

Young Melville, having come to the city to learn the trade of writing, 
soon was a frequent visitor at Duyckinck’s home. He was able to observe 
the success of other writers, however; Professor Miller points out some 
interesting parallels between his supposedly autobiographical Redburn and 
Charles Briggs’s earlier success, Harry Franco, and similarities between 
Joseph Hart’s Miriam Coffin and Moby Dick. Earlier literati controversies 
seem reflected in the youthful Melville’s writings; he strove for Duyckinck’s 
epic “originality”” His famous review of Hawthorne’s Mosses, as Professor 
Miller discusses it, is not so much an expression of his own gloom as an 
attempt to take Hawthorne away from Clark’s optimistic, Dickensian clique 
and retain him for Young America. Duyckinck’s indoctrination, as our 
author suggests, must be considered in reading Melville’s later work, and 
in judging the mood of Moby Dick. Poe, Simms, the sinister Griswold 
became indirectly involved in the battle, or started diversionary movements 
of their own. Whitman appeared occasionally, but played little part, though 
his statements in Leaves of Grass, when it closed the era, sound remarkably 
like the voice of Young America. 

The picture of many minor writers sometimes gives a truer impression 
of an era than does a study of an individualistic giant. But there is always 
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the danger of becoming lost in the forest and of tedium. Professor Miller 
has worked so close to his materials that at times he traces them too 
meticulously through their repetitious pattern or gives too detailed reports 
on minor writings dealing with no longer pertinent ideas. Recognizing his 
difficulty, he has attempted to enliven his account with a sprightly style, 
not always with success. On the other hand, this study was badly needed, 
and Professor Miller has done it thoroughly; he places Melville, Poe, and 
Simms (to some degree) in a fuller and truer context than formerly, and 
explains a number of their passages in terms of this context. New critics to 
the contrary, sometimes this is the only way to truth. D. B. PALLETTE 


IsHMAEL. By James Baird. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1956. pp. xxviii- 
445. $5.50. 

“Call me Ishmael?’ Thus does Herman Melville, as the symbol-maker of 
Moby Dick, announce himself, and thus also is identified “the name of the 
symbol of modern authentic primitivism: Ishmael, the aggregate of the 
symbols representing this system in the recent literature of the western 
world” (xv) Qua symbol, the rise of Ishmael parallels, as Professor Baird 
sees it, the centuries-old gradual decline in the capacity of the Christian 
symbols of Christ and Cross to vivify and inspire the life of western man. 
Hence the search for new symbols for old, a search that “as new symbols 
are substituted for old, initially compel regression to primordial, as opposed 
to ‘civilized; forms” (xiv) It is the great merit of Melville, as Baird interprets 
him, to have pioneered in this adoption and adaptation of new forms: 
“Melville, the artist, is a supreme example of the artistic creator engaged in 
the act of making new symbols to replace the lost symbols of Protestant 
Christianity”’ (xv) “Melville is unable to accept Hebraic-Christian anthropo- 
morphism; and the White Whale comes into being” (320) 

From 1842 to 1845 Melville cruised and roamed the Ceritral Pacific as 
whaleman and beachcomber: July and August of 1842 he spent wandering 
the Marquesan valley of the Taipis. The result of these experiences, as Baird 
describes it, is an atavistic reversion to Oceanic and Oriental autotypes and 
archetypes, the development of which constitutes the symbolic significance 
of Melville’s work from Typee to Billy Budd: 


As the archetype of the primordial whale becomes the avatar of 
God the unknowable in Moby Dick, so the archetype of puer 
aeternus becomes in Billy Budd the avatar of God the knowable 
through the communion of fraternal love. . . . This avatar of Billy 
becomes sacrament in an art form when it is is completed with the 
symbolic pole opposite to the state of innocence of Tayo and the 
sailor savage. . . . Thus this avatar of Billy as sacrament, with its 
reference to the pagan Orient of unreasoning acceptance, is 
heretical from the orthodox Christian view. It equates the ideality 
of Polynesian friend and the hero-voyager with the ideality of 
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Christ. The equation is formed in the private domain of the artist’s 
feeling. (221) 


Just how heretical the atavistic reversion here involved really is can be seen 
from Baird’s conclusion as regards Moby Dick himself. “He (Melville) 
thinks of his own White Whale as more than the incarnation of Vishnu, 
restorer of primal wisdom. Moby Dick becomes Brahma _ incarnate, 
encompassing in his vast being both Vishnu (the Preserver, goodness) and 
Siva (the Destroyer, evil) . . . The great fish of the Hindus becomes the 
primal God. This is the whale of the primitivist”’ (328) 

To state so baldly conclusions which emerge as the result of several 
hundred pages of carefully reasoned literary analysis is, of course, to do 
less than justice to Professor Baird’s work, the more so since the art of 
Melville is but one, however dominant, expression of modern authentic 
primitivism. Indeed, not the least absorbing feature of this study is Baird’s 
analysis of the crosscurrents of primitivism as evidenced in the work of 
such Melville contemporaries 2s Loti, Twain, Stevenson, Gauguin, Hearn, 
and Verhaeren—the list is incomplete. For what Baird has undertaken is no 
less than to provide a history of Oriental primitivism as expressed in western 
art and literature, and however one judges his success in drawing together 
into the unity of one “ism” such artistic variables, one cannot but admire 
the erudition which has gone into the attempt. Rosert C. WHITTrEMoRE 


Tulane University 


Tue Cottecrep Poems or W. B. Yeats. The Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1956. 
pp. xv-480. $6.00. 
The fashionable critics assure us that Yeats was “the major poet” of our 
time. As one reads and rereads this volume, doubts arise. The early romantic 
poems of the nineties, with their self-conscious melancholy, and their 
frequently mechanical rhythm, the critics themselves discard. This accounts 
for half the volume. There are left, then, some two hundred pages of “the 
later Yeats,’ beginning with The Wild Swans at Coole (1919). True enough, 
the contrast between the early and late work is notable and unmistakable. 
In place of “winds that blow through starry ways,’ and “the grey wandering 
osprey, Sorrow,’ we now have poems memorializing Major Robert Gregory, 
Alfred Pollexfen, Parnell, and Casement, ballads of Crazy Jane, and the 
tantalizing symbolisms of the Byzantium poems. With deeper emotional 
substance came more vigor of mind, and a rhythmical subtlety that is in 
the best sense “modern” Yet in the later work are many jeux desprit, of 
interest because Yeats wrote them, yet adding little to his stature. Hardly 
more than forty short poems can fairly be called “important.” Spenser and 
Shelley, two of Yeats’s favorite poets, did not achieve the rank of “major 
poet” so easily. Nor is there, as is often claimed, any real philosophical center 
in Yeats’s work to give it larger unity and impact. Even in the better poems 
Yeats frequently suggests a private w vorld we cannot enter without elaborate 
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knowledge of his life and times, and scarcely even with such knowledge. 
In an age of propaganda, perhaps this is the chief charm of Yeats. He is 
the poet’s poet of our time: romantic yet ironic, thoughtful yet impulsive, 
rooted in tradition, yet essentially detached. Nevertheless, as Lowell 
remarked about Thoreau, “to be a master is to be a master?’ Even in the 
slighter poems, and often in the early romantic pieces, there is a lyrical lilt 
that is fresh and moving, a rarity in any age. The epitaph he wrote for 
himself is brief confirmation: 

Cast a cold eye 

On life, on death! 

Horseman, pass by! B. R. McF. 


A Vision. By W. B. Yeats. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 1956. pp. 305. $5.00. 


This is a reissue of the original private edition of 1925 with “the author’s 
final revisions:’ Now anyone interested in one of the great poets of our time 
can procure, without trouble and at a reasonable cost, a volume indispensable 
and yet for a long time virtually unprocurable except in libraries. 

Since this work is familiar to many, at least by reputation, the reader need 
only be reminded that it is an explanation of Yeats’s imagery and ideas as they 
came to him from his wife via automatic writing. History and human person- 
ality are charted in twenty-eight phases. Using the cone, the gyre, the wheel, 
and other symbols in both discussion and visual illustration, quoting history, 
religion, philosophy, and mythology, and revealing secret instruction from 
the beyond, Yeats discusses a new idea of reincarnation and the repetitive 
tendency of events. Such poems of his as “Sailing to Byzantium” and “Second 
Coming” cannot be clearly explicated without specific clues in A Vision. 

In all candor, however, despite the beauty of some passages, a good bit of 
this book has no more meaning for the normal intelligent reader than the talk- 
ing in tongues of an obscure fringe-cult leader. Yet there are gleams of pro- 
vocative ideas on a new level and glimpses of a new world-consciousness 
which are tantalizing. What the signs and houses were to astrology, Yeats’s 
tables of the emotional man, the assertive man, the saint, the fool, etc., may 
one day be to a newly-minted mythology. Most of us can no longer believe 
in the former and will not yet understand the latter. Nevertheless A Vision 
by itself is a challenging puzzle; i it belongs on the shelf next to The Collected 
Poems, The Collected Plays, and the Autobiography as a sort of mystic 
footnote. WituiaM H. Davenport 


D. H. Lawrence: Nove ist. By ER. Leavis. Alfred A. Knopf, N.Y. 1956. 
Pp- Xiv-393- $4.75. 

The title D. H. Lawrence: Novelist might seem to suggest to those unfamil- 

iar with the author’s idiosyncrasies that Mr. Leavis was going to talk about 

Lawrence as a novelist. Actually, however, the suggestion would be mislead- 

ing in two ways, for about half the book does not deal with Lawrence’s novels 

at all but with his short stories or tales, and the rest does not deal with all of 
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Lawrence’s novels but dismisses the best-known work (Sons and Lovers) 
with a few sentences. Mr. Leavis centers his attention on The Rainbow, and 
on Women in Love, to which he gives some eighty-five pages. The novel, in 
this reviewer's opinion, does not deserve such elaborate discussion, particu- 
larly when the criticism is as loosely organized, captious, and generally 
unrewarding as Mr. Leavis: 

Some compulsion drives Mr. Leavis to look for a villain to oppose. In 
D. H. Lawrence: Novelist the villain is T. S. Eliot, who is accused of using 
“his immense prestige and authority . . . to make the current stupidities about 
Lawrence look respectable?’ Mr. Eliot is accused of speaking of Lawrence’s 
“sexual morbidity,’ of denying that Lawrence has a first-rate intellect or that 
he could “properly be called an artist? and of saying that Lawrence’s novels 
were extrémement mal écrits. Mr. Leavis even adds an appendix in which he 
attacks Mr. Eliot all over again. This method is a sensational device to create 
tension in a work which might otherwise lack it and to give the work a kind 
of extraneous significance. Not that Mr. Leavis is always wrong; his remarks, 
for instance, on Mr. Eliot’s mistakes about Lawrence’s religious experiences 
(see, ¢.g., note 1, pp. 96-97) seem to be correct and significant. But right or 
wrong, the author gains whatever interest is to be gained through developing 
a conflict of opinion. 

In the chapter on Women in Love the villain is J. M. Murry. After quoting 
Mr. Murry’s statement (I suppose in Son of Woman), “To the working out of 
this personal argument in the imaginary consummation of Birkin and Ursula, 
all else is really subsidiary in the novel;’ Mr. Leavis declares heatedly, “This 
is just not true’ (179) His view appears to be that though the novel is almost 
everything else, it is not that. But it is “a presentation of twentieth-century 
England—of modern civilization—so first-hand and searching in its compre- 
hensiveness;’ (180) Mr. Leavis says, as to be beyond the powers of every 
other novelist. These superlatives are typical of Mr. Leavis’ style. On p. 187 
Lawrence’s imaginative power is called “astonishing” On p. 198 we see a “ter- 
rifying” reality. On p. 200 we see “a profoundly disturbing” power. On p. 203 
we find “a marvellously vital” art. On p. 211 wé see another of the “astonish- 
ing” manifestations of Lawrence’s genius. In short, Mr. Leavis writes in the 
sort of jargon that he himself is so quick to deprecate. H. E. Briecs 


CiassicaL INFLUENCES ON ENGLIsH Prose. By J. A. K. Thomson. The Mac- 
millan Co., N.Y., 1956. pp. xiii-303. $3.75. 
For many years Professor Thomson has been working on the tremendous 
problem of extent of the influence of classical writings on modern literature. 
The present volume is a happy addition to and continuation of his earlier 
study Classical Influences on English Poetry (1951). It fills out the picture of 
our indebtedness to Greek and Romar: authors with a shift in emphasis from 
poetry to prose. In this study the author lists the writers from the early Greek 
and Roman periods in whose works can be found the first instances of various 
forms of prose literature. For example, in the case of “The Romance;’ Mr. 
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Thomson says, “The first (surviving) romance in European literature is the 
story of Abradatas and Panthea embedded in Xenophon’s Cyropaedia. Its 
influence has been quite extraordinary”’ And of the simple narrative he writes, 
“In classical literature the art has been described as entering with Herodotus, 
because of all the story-tellers his work alone has survived’ In like fashion, 
first by simple statement and then with illustrations from the classics, Mr. 
Thomson has traced the beginnings and growth of style. The development is 
comparable to a tree. From the acorn it grows by relatively slow stages with 
branches reaching in every direction. In reality, in the twentieth century 
many of the forms have been so intertwined and extended that their similarity 
to classical origins is often vague. Even so, the acorns were there in the ear- 
liest of written tradition and it is these that have been identified in this 
volume. 

Mr. Thomson’s organization is splendidly logical and direct. He begins 
with “The Simple Narrative; moves on to “The Mature Narrative Style; 
and on through the anecdote, the short story, the romance, the novel and 
biography. Then he discusses various styles, such as “Plain?’ “Ornate;’ “The 
Apophthegm: Next he moves to philosophical and satirical prose, and last, 
directs the reader to the application of style, to such broad topics as science, 
travel, and letters. 

This volume is easy reading despite the fact that it deals with materials 
which are usually difficult for the average student. Indeed, the style has a 
quality of simplicity which tends to allow the reader to forget the significance 
of the subject matter. The nearest thing to a fault with the book grows out 
of one of its most delightful features—Mr. Thomson’s own translations. The 
possible complaint is that too few of the illustrations have been used. Actually, 
the lack of additional samples from the translations is the result of book size 
and costs of ee All too often it has been necessary to use such lines as 
“To prove this . . . it is not possible here, for even a ‘Short’ story is not short 
enough for quotation” 

Certainly this is a fine addition to modern scholarship and an excellent aid 
to all students of comparative as well as English literature. W. M. C. 


Tue ITALIAN INFLUENCE IN ENGLISH PoreTRY FROM CHAUCER TO SOUTHWELL. 
By A. Lytton Sells. Indiana University Press, Bloomington, 1955. pp. 346. 
$6.00. 

The dominant impression created by this volume is that about half the state- 

ments are irrelevant to the announced topic. Periodically the author recog- 

nizes this fact. For pages in his chapter on Drayton he discusses the poems in 

a manner that has nothing to do with the title of his book. Then he writes 

(283), by way of conclusion, “If the work of Drayton has been reviewed at 

greater length than any precise Italian influences always seem to warrant, 

this is because he illustrates the sometimes hardly perceptible manner in which 
the currents of Italian poetry entered the main stream of English” Nothing he 
says about Drayton makes the influence perceptible; and perhaps he and the 
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reader would have profited more from a discussion of the indirect ways in 
which Italian poetry influenced English poetry, a discussion freed from the 
strict chronological-and-author-plan to which Professor Sells is committed. 
Essays can be organized logically as well as chronologically. 

Several of the chapters are related only peripherally to the main topic. 
Chapter IV, “Travellers and Exiles; for example, deals with English humanists 
who visited Italy and Italians who visited or came to live in England. The 
material on Cheke’s stay at Padua is based on an earlier study by Professor 
Sells and suggests that he is better at factual, historical writing than he is at 
literary criticism, although he thinks of his book as an essay in literary criti- 
cism rather than literary history. (12) Nowhere in this book are there the 
kind of detailed, analytical statements about literature, so full of insight and 
surprise, to which Eliot and Leavis, to mention only two modern critics, have 
accustomed us. Although the author doubtless knows and loves Italy and Ital- 
ian art and literature, he does not convey his love to the reader with the suc- 
cess of C. S. Lewis, or John Arthos in The Poetry of Spenser, reviewed in 
these pages. 

The difficulties the reader has with the book may result from the fact that 
it was originally written to be delivered as a series of lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Padua in 1946-47. It may have seemed wise at that time and for that 
occasion to arrange the material chronologically and, wherever possible, to 
concentrate on important figures like Chaucer, Sidney, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Drayton, Greville, and Southwell. But the arrangement tempted the author 
into biographical and historical comments of such an elementary nature as to 
be irritating to the audience of specialists who will be the readers of his book. 
The writing is not distinguished and often the thinking is careless, sometimes 
even funny. I suggest, as examples, the reasons offered for the success of 
Spenser's r’s “Amoretti” (paragraph one, p. 181) and the arguments for the Ital- 
ian influence on Elizabethan drama resulting from the fact that the theaters 
were located on Bankside where Italian merchants lived. (214) 

This reader had no sense of a single mind controlling the work. The qual- 
ity of the chapters seemed to vary with the quality and recency of the source 
materials. Interesting things were said about Florio, thanks to Miss Florence 
Yates’s book, and many questionable things were said about Shakespeare, 
thanks to Mr. J. J. Dwyer, a gentleman who believes that the Earl of Oxford 
wrote Shakespeare’s plays, a notion Professor Sells does not share. 

Since the author plans to study Italian influence on the metaphysical poets, 
he would do well to reconsider the plan of the new work in the light of this 
book and to decide more definitely what kind of audience he wishes to 
address. A. A. 


Tue New Apotocists ror Porrry. By Murray Krieger. University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1956. pp. xiv-225. $4.00. 

Whatever may be said about the lack of great creative writing in England 

and America lately, it is noteworthy that criticism on both sides of the 
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Atlantic has been flourishing during the past decade. After Eliot, Ransom, 
Leavis, and Brooks had their say, the anthologists—Schorer, Zabel, Stallman, 
and West—took their turn. Somewhere in the picture, as with Hyman’s 
Armed Vision, we have seen criticism of criticism from a practical point of 
view. Now, with Mr. Krieger, we are given an eclectic synthesis of modern 
criticism in an attempt to set up an over-all aesthetic approach-pattern. 

Mr. Krieger, an associate professor at the University of Minnesota, 
generally writes clearly but now and then falls victim to the new jargon and 
turns out a series of semantic blanks. He gives us a summary of historical 
attitudes toward poetry and selects, with apologies for omissions due to 
space, certain important modern theorists for discussion: Hulme, Eliot, 
Richards, Winters, Ransom, Tate, Brooks, Crane, and Eastman are most 
prominently mentioned, though most of the names familiar to readers of 
scholarly journals appear now and then. Mr. Krieger does not succeed in 
giving us a master plan, if such a thing is possible, but he has chopped down 
some trees, and his successors may well lay foundations for structures when 
new materials become available. He has read widely, digested well, and 
spoken authoritatively. 

Mr. Krieger’s dilemma is that of seeing something good or interesting 
and something unacceptable in almost every theory he encounters. His 
final word—that perhaps poetry asks only to be read—will be that of some 
of his readers. The audience for this book will be limited to a specialized 
group interested in modern theory of poetry and its relation to the past; 
its value is that of a laboratory report on the behavior of many sample 
experiments. The beginner in the restricted field or the seasoned inv estigator 
alike will be this much farther ahead by dint of the author’s patient and 
understanding labors. W.H. D. 


Tutty Knotes or Paciric. By Reginald R. and Grace D. Stuart. College of 
the Pacific, Stockton, 1956. pp. 145. 
“Mr. CAiForNiA;’ AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF RockweL_Lt D. Hunt. Fearon Pub- 
lishers, San Francisco, 1956. pp. xix-380. $5.75. 
Tue Travecer. By Emory S. Bogardus. University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, 1956. pp. viii-116. $2.50. 
A biography of a remarkable character in contemporary history has been 
written by President Knoles’s friends, the Stuarts, for his friends who are 
legior. Dr. Knoles’s career has so many aspects in each of which he has 
come to occupy so prominent a position that the story becomes exciting. 
Few men can qualify as horseman (with the capacity to rope a steer), head 
of a university department of history, college president, and public speaker. 
Of this last it may be said that in the experience of this reviewer, for 
sustained oratory, profundity of thought, and clearness of utterance he is 
unsurpassed. But his great contribution to society will probably be found in 
his pursuasive ability, foresight, and financial genius to take an institution 
half-smothered with years, and handicapped by geographical situation, 
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move it a considerable distance and set it up with all new buildings and a 
campus which would be a pride to any institution and withal to give that 
institution a new intellectual life in its faculty and scholarship. Tully Knoles 
has made for himself an imperishable place not only in California history 
but in that of the nation. 

Proclaimed by the governor of California as “Mr. California; Rockwell 
Hunt is pre-eminently not only a teacher of history, a university dean, 
organizer of schools, and historian, but also a maker of history as well. 
Born in Sacramento in 1868 he is now in his ninetieth year, active and 
working and cognizant of the forces which have made California through 
its most exciting century. Educated at California’s earliest educational 
institution, the forerunner of the present College of the Pacific, which he 
served both at the beginning and at the close of his career, this remarkable 
character has produced a remarkable autobiography which the reviewer 
firmly believes will become a “must” for every elementary school dealing 
with California history. From the covered wagon in which his mother 
crossed the Rockies in 1854, consuming three months for the journey, to 
his own journey paralleling that route by air from New York in a half-day 
is emblematic of his career during almost ninety years. He was a pioneer 
even at Johns Hopkins University which he entered for graduate work 
during its first twenty years. As Napa College became the University of the 
Pacific, consonant with his doctorate at Hopkins, he “merged” with them 
and pioneered with Pacific, and in 1908 pioneered again at the University 
of Southern California. Here he Deaned and doubled-Deaned as the 
University grew and saw and helped it grow to full-fledged strength. But 
always he has followed diversified interest, becoming an authority in 
California history and experiencing in his eighth decade a spate of authorship 
of which this autobiography is the present, but we do not expect it to be 
the final, product. 

The third of these significant California pioneers has chosen an entirely 
new metier to describe his experiences. As a globe-girdler, at times with 
Rockwell Hunt as a companion, he has expressed the impression of world 
experience in verse. 

Northern Europe, Central Europe, Southern Europe, Northern Africa, 
Western Asia, Eastern Asia, South America, Middle America, Eastern North 
America, and Western North America from the prologue: 


He scales the highest peaks of human hopes 

By which mankind with life forever copes. (1) 
The heavens are unrolled by Palomar, .. . (115) 
He travels through this life with confidence. (116) 


and everywhere discovers the inspiration of his muse. 

Not only is Dr. Bogardus a pioneer of poetic travelers, but what is not 
told in his volume should be mentioned here. He is notable for his work in 
the University in founding the great School of Social Work, acting as its 
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dean in the latter years, and still the founding and active editor of Sociology 
and Social Research. 

Thus we have in these three volumes a definite part of the great story of 
the rise and expansion of the University of Southern California. R. TE 


CULTURE AND SOCIETY 


Tue Development or Socia, Tuoucut. 3rd ed. By Emory S. Bogardus. 

Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y., 1955. pp. x-660. $5.00. 
With each edition of this basic work Dr. Bogardus has grown in sociological 
stature, and in this third edition he is at his finest in maturity of thought, in 
lucidity of expression, and in depth of insight. ‘Che reviewer has read it with 
much pleasure and profit. As stated in the preface, “this book is written for 
the world of students:’’ One might well add that it is written for the thought- 
ful man in the street, and for the housewife in the home. It is definitely not 
a book for occupants of the ivory tower. Because of its range, perspective, 
and historical sweep it throws timely light on the solution of social problems 
in a troubled world today. 

This third edition has been enriched by provocative topics at the end of 
each chapter for profitable discussions, “in terms of facts and meanings 
rather than on the level of opinions and arguments: Having the name of a 
particular social thinker (not now living) coupled with a related concept or 
theme serve as the title of practically every chapter is, in our opinion, a 
distinct asset. It is a personal, human interest approach. In this connection we 
may be permitted a modest criticism. The tacking on to almost every chapter 
in the first twenty-five of the constant phrase “Social Thought” becomes 
monotonous. For a change why not say, for example, “Ward and Social 
Telesis’ “Galton and Eugenics, or “Gumplowicz and Social Conflict”? 
Finally, the third edition adds entirely new and fresh material as it centers 
on four educational aspects of social thought as they have developed in 
recent years, These new sections deal with the latest thought about “social 
change; “social attitudes,’ “social reconstruction,’ and the “sociology of 
knowledge” The first three are important sociological concepts, while the 
fourth “involves a generalized approach to social thought itself, namely, the 
various ways that social relationships affect human thinking” 

As we look forward to the fourth edition we wish that Dr. Bogardus 
would enlighten us as to what makes Soviet Russians tick in their social 
thinking; just how the current social thought of the mainland Chinese differs 
from that of Formosa (Taiwan); what the mainsprings are in the modern 
social thought of the Arab world; explain Boer social thought in South 
Africa today; and finally how contemporary Americans “got that way” in 
their social thought! Out of all this thesis and antithesis in present-day world 
social thought, when and how will the synthesis emerge which will permit 
all peoples on the face of the earth to “live happily forever after’’? 
Professor Emeritus, Occidental College Grorce M. Day 
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Tue Socia, PsycHotocy or Grorce Hersert Mean. By Anselm Strauss. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1956. pp. xvi-296. $1.50. 
Key passages from Mead’s published works (Mind, Self and Society, Move- 
ments of Thought in the Nineteenth Century, and The Philosophy of the 
Act) have been selected by Anselm Strauss in order to bring together in one 
volume the main preoccupations of this astute pragmatist. As a result we 
have an adequate account of what might be called the cornerstones of Mead’s 
philosophy: the role of the scientific method in human betterment; the 
significance of socially reflexive behavior; the nature and importance of 
such factors as perception, “the act,’ the “generalized other,’ and reflection. 

The evolutionary process and the genetic method are used by Mead to 
explore the role of reason in individual and social behavior. Man is thus 
conceived as an adaptive and intelligent creature capable of reshaping his 
environment as well as being shaped by it. He is what he is because society 
has made him that way, and society is what it is because man has made it 
that way. 

Professor Mead’s great contribution is bound up with the deep need of 
society to understand itself; to understand how it changes and how it grows; 
to understand how institutions come into being and maintain their vitality; 
how the individual finds himself in the process of interaction with such 
organization; how, in a word, those two great complexes, the individual and 
society, live and move and have their being. Anyone who reads reflectively 
the thoughts of this man will feel what Whitehead and Dewey felt—“a 
seminal mind of the first order’ WituwM ALAMSHAH 
Claremont Men’s College 


Tue Socta, Dynamics or Georce H. Mean. By Maurice Natanson. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, 1956. pp. vii-102. $2.50. 

This is a small, but very thoughtful volume dealing with Mead’s fundamental 
concepts. The work has two apparent objectives: (1) to explicate the 
development and significance of Mead’s philosophic position through a 
systematic reconstruction of the philosopher’s central concepts (mind, self, 
the act, temporality, emergence, the object, society); (2) to critically 
examine five characteristic themes found in Mead’s thinking: the self, other 
selves, the act, temporality, and sociality. These objectives seem warranted, 
since the author feels that “Mead’s work has suffered from well-intentioned 
but nevertheless mistaken interpretations.’ (1) 

Th author offers his critical considerations as “immanent criticism, i.e., 
problems that arise in the internal structure of his [Mead’s] formulations’’ 
(56) Several points are made worthy of notice. Mead’s work is not a 
completed “system” of thought; there are certain gaps. These gaps appear 
in one way by leaving unanswered certain questions: the nature of the 
relationship of the “self” and of “distance experience” to the notion of the 
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generalized other”; of the “taken-for-granted world” to theory of knowledge; 
and so on. It would appear that Natanson is correct also in maintaining 
that Mead has not left us an adequate account of consciousness. 

Those who are interested in Mead’s philosophy will find the volume 
both informative and stimulating. At least that was the experience of the 
reviewer. W.H. A. 


Tue Ruter. By Niccold Machiavelli. Introduction by A. Robert Caponigri. 
Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1955. pp. xxi-132. 85¢. 

This English import of Gateway Editions is a modern and readable transla- 
tion of Il Principe by Peter Rodd. In an introduction Professor Caponigri 
attempts to dispel “the myth of Machiavelli}? whether in the demonic or 
heroic form, and to replace it by an authentic interpretation of him as the 
writer of “the first lineaments of a philosophy of power’ In spite of it all, 
however, the author of The Ruler still looks pretty Machiavellian. W. L. 


Tue Course or AMeErIcAN Democratic THoucnt. znd ed. By Ralph Henry 
Gabriel. Ronald Press, N.Y., 1956. pp. xiv-508. $6.00. 

The first edition of this book, published in 1940, was well received. Professor 
Gabriel described “the democratic faith” in terms of acceptance of a funda- 
mental moral law, faith in the free and responsible individual, and a sense of 
the mission of America. Lucidly he traced the progress of these ideas 
through the nineteenth century, with perceptive analysis of such figures as 
Emerson, Brownson, Hecker, Melville, Calhoun, Henry George, William 
Graham Sumner, Thorstein Veblen, Royce, Turner, Henry Adams, William 
James, and Justice Holmes. The democratic faith was shown to have been 
deeply affected by the controversy over states’ rights, the rise of economic 
power, the Darwinian conception of evolution, and the social gospel. 
Regarding the twentieth century the treatment was suggestive but brief. 
Admitting the challenges to the democratic faith in the generation following 
World War I, Professor Gabriel held that traditional democracy would prove 
flexible and durable. In this new edition a mid-century perspective and 
additional space make possible some illustration of his thesis from the 
failures and successes of the New Deal, World War II, and the Atomic Age. 
The author discerns a waning faith in Thurman Arnold’s “legal realism? and 
in “cultural relativism” The Supreme Court’s decision on desegregation of 
the schools, and a variety of religious and scientific pronouncements, reaffirm 
the fundamental moral law and hence strengthen the democratic idea. The 
examination of the twentieth century, however, remains too fragmentary. 
There is need for a comprehensive volume on the profits and losses to demo- 
cratic faith since 1914. An annoying minor defect of the present volume is 
the placing of footnotes under the wrong chapter numbers for chapters 
eighteen through twenty-four. B. R. McE. 
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Tue Warrare or Democratic pears. By Francis M. Myers. Antioch Press, 
Yellow Springs, 1956. pp. 261. $3.50. 

There is no doubt that someone should write a really good book which 
analyzes the various philosophies of democracy which appear in the current 
scene. Such a work would necessitate the talents of one who is not only 
conversant with technical philosophy but also with the writings of the 
popular as well as professional writers in sociology and political science. 
This book is a useful compendium of the views of some technical philosophers 
(namely, empiricists, neo-Thomists, idealists, and instrumentalists) as they 
are seen by one who is utterly convinced that instrumentalism as preached 
by John Dewey and propounded by his followers offers the only answer to 
the questions of the meaning of democracy. This is certainly no defect, for 
the writings of Dewey are so scattered that someone has to bring them 
together, no matter what their value. The real defect of this book lies perhaps 
in the choice of thinkers against whom the author wishes to speak. For 
example, in his chapter on “Some Protestant Absolutisms;’ much of the 
material concerns Josiah Royce and William Ernest Hocking. Why no more 
than a glance at Reinhold Niebuhr, and no mention at all of Paul Tillich and 
Eduard Heimann? Is it perhaps because it is easier to demolish your oppo- 
nents if they are no longer so influential as they once were? This is not to say 
that there is not much that is valuable in the book. There is; but the book 
could be so much more valuable were there more of other viewpoints and 
not so much of so few. J. E. B. 


Maxine Democracy Work. By Frances Hankin. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, 1956. pp. v-74. $1.00. 

This is an excellent survey of the rudiments of realistic democratic politics, 
the principles and problems of private enterprise economy, and the world 
situation; it is written with the conviction that every citizen needs at least a 
modicum of basic information in these areas of life. The author’s position is 
liberal and humane; he is well informed and judicious. What is more, he 
represents no pressure group: he is public spirited and honest. This brochure 
is recommended for general reading and is suitable for group study. W.L. 


American Heroes: Myru anp Reatiry. By Marshall W. Fishwick. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, 1955. pp. viii-242. $3.75. 

There are several ways of getting inside a culture and finding out what 
makes it what it is. This book is an attempt to depict American life and 
ideals in terms of those who have been revered at various stages of American 
histosy. It is set within the framework of a view of the history of man and 
the heroes he has had. The gist of it is expressed in the comment that “In 
classical times heroes were god-men; in the Middle Ages they were God’s 
men; in the Renaissance universal men; in the eighteenth century enlightened 
gentlemen; in the nineteenth century self-made men. In our own time we are 
seeing the common man become heroic.’ 
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After making some general observations concerning heroes, the author 
turns to such worthies as George Washington, Daniel Boone, and Henry 
Ford. His purpose is as much to deflate their status as it is to sketch the 
qualities which made them heroes. The final part of the book is devoted to 
certain “stereotypes and prototypes” and includes various literary and 
legendary figures. The book might have made a good article. It is hardly 
worth buying, though it bears glancing at (if free copies are around). 
Somehow the work just does not come off. There is such a mixture of 
pedantry, profundity, and too easy generalization that the possible impact 
is lost. J. E. 


Peasant Society aNd Cutture. By Robert Redfield. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1956. pp. vii-163. $2.75. 

Anthropology, which has devoted its attention in the past to primitive 
societies, is now extending its fields of study to include peasant societies 
which are more developed than primitive ones and less developed than town 
societies. Peasant societies, which function chiefly in rural areas that are 
dominated largely by civilized societies, are called “part-societies” because 
of their relations with and dependence on nearby towns. This book, which 
represents four lectures given at Swarthmore College in March, 1955, 
contains numerous generalizations on the cocial values in the life and tradition 
of a peasant society, and a discussion of the peasant view of “the good life? 
based largely on a consideration of selected peasant groups. 

Five values that are characteristic of peasant life are tentatively sug- 
gested: (1) a deep-seated attachment to the native soil, (2) almost reverence 
“toward habitat and ancestral ways,’ (3) a certain subordination of the indi- 
vidual to “family and community;’ (4) a questioning interest in and 
appreciation “of town life’ and (5) “a sober and earthly ethic’” 

The discussion of this peasant-society type of social values might well be 
more fully developed. “The good life” to a peasant seems to be largely 
encompassed by the support and furtherance of the five already cited social 
values. However, it is to be noted that the content of “the good life” is 
changing for peasants and, in some cases, very rapidly. In fact, “it may be 
said that peasantry are ceasing to be” It is wise, therefore, that examination 
and analyses of peasant life proceed as rapidly as possible. 

Emory S. Bocarpus 


Bexutnp THE BAMBOO CURTAIN. By A. M. Dunlap. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, 1956. pp. viii-208. $3.75. 
“The history of modern medicine in China is in large part the life-story of 
Dr. A. M. Dunlap?’ dean of Peking Union Medical College for many years. 
This book records the doctor’s last years in China which were also the first 
fateful years of the Communist regime in Shanghai (1949-1952). Its signifi- 
cance for the general reader lies in the way the author, by means of narrative 
(actually his letters home) rather than description, shows how Communism 
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breaks down from within, even when given a perfectly free hand. The 
chronicle is an object lesson in the betrayal of hope. The truth is not in this 
gang. There is no freedom in their “liberation.” 

“Old China Hands” who read this book will be delighted with the 
sketches at the heads of the several chapters as well as with the very clever 
chapter titles recording the progress of the Shanghailanders’ disillusionment, 
for they did think at the beginning that a new day was dawning. Thus 3: 
“Today the Optimists Have It?’ And 4: “The Honeymoon Phase’ And then 
5: “End of the Honeymoon. Optimism Wholly Unfounded.’ 

Several items passed over in our press are revealed, e.g., how staunchly 
individual Chinese stood by their American friends and their Christian ideals; 
and the masses too, “they have not been swayed by anti-American propa- 
ganda” (208); or again how extensive were the suicides (and the despair), 
called “terminations, sometimes “whole families taking poison along with 
the head of a house,’ (147) There is the overbusyness of the totalitarian, in 
“control of everything? “like a colony of ants” (116) and all others just 
“waiting, waiting, waiting! For what?” (119) Half of the letters are in a 
veiled code to circumvent the censorship, although the Chinese post office 
stamped in red on the letters the words, “Mr., please write more letters so 
the post office will have more revenue? (64) An interesting point is that 
American recognition of the new regime “would not have altered things 
in the least?” 

The concluding note for China as for many another Asiatic and European 
country is—the high cost of disillusionment. Roperick Scott 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Desates witH Historians. By Pieter Geyl. Philosophical Library, N.Y., 1956. 
pp. viii-241. $7.50. 

This is a collection of thirteen essays written by one of the leading modern 

historians of Europe. Eleven of them have been printed before in English, 

scattered over many publications. The essays deal with Ranke, Macaulay, 

Carlyle, Michelet, Toynbee, Sorokin, Talleyrand, latter-day Napoleon 

worship, the American Civil War, and historical inevitability. 

Toynbee receives more individual attention than any other one topic. 
Geyl makes many criticisms of Toynbee’s “system of civilizations; perhaps 
his most basic criticism being that Toynbee deceives himself in thinking that 
his argument is based on empirical methods. (See Chapters 5-8 for his detailed 
analysis of Toynbee’s work.) He claims that Toynbee speaks more as a 
prophet than as a historian. “Could we but lay aside his system, with its 
precise subdivisions and sequences, we should find in his analyses and 

els . . . so much to stimulate thought and to activate the imagination!” 
He rejects “Toynbee’s claim that modern history, since the sixteenth century, 
has been nothing but a downward course, following the path of rout and 
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rally. “The Study of History is no history. The Student of History, as 
Toynbee calls himself, may know more of history than I shall ever do, but 
he is no historian. He is a prophet’ 

The chapters are well written and should prove of interest, in many 
cases, to the general reader; in all cases they should prove of interest and 
value to the student of history and of history-writing. EH. R. 


HEteN KELLER, SKETCH For A Portrait. By Van Wyck Brooks. E. PR Dutton 
& Co., N.Y. 1956. pp. 166. $3.00. 

This “portrait” is a restrained eulogy of the personal qualities of Miss Helen 
Keller, a neighbor and friend of the author, with the main incidents of her 
life sketched in as background. From her early childhood the great minds 
of America have been attracted to her and inspired by her zest for living, 
her humanitarianism, and the unique quality of her mind. Reading widely, 
though mainly only the great books, her mind remained singularly uncor- 
rupted, “a standing rebuke to those for whom ‘sophistication; that dubious 
and ambiguous quality, is the sum of all goods: She read philosophy avidly 
and became interested in the altruistic movements of the time, particularly 
socialism, for she regarded the “essence of government” as “public Welfare?’ 
Deeply religious, she found in Swedenborg an interpretation of the Bible 
that did not conflict with philosophy or science. “The Bible? she said, “is 
the only book that reaches up to the times in which we live?” 

When in her teens, she began her years of activity in behalf of the blind, 
writing books, making hundreds of appearances all over the world, serving 
on commissions, helping found the American Foundation for the Blind, and 
answering a voluminous world-wide correspondence—a compassionate 
woman with qualities of saintliness, in Mr. Brooks’s estimation. Now in her 
late seventies, she lives quietly in Westport, Connecticut. “There are times 
when she speaks like an oracle or an Asiatic sage, for she perfectly carries 
out the injunction in Melville’s Moby Dick to ‘live in the world without 
being of it:” Frances L, McELperry 


Tue Expression OF THE Emotions tn MAN anv Anima ts. By Charles Darwin. 
Philosophical Library, N.Y., 1955. pp. xi-372. $6.00. 

Students of kinesics, the nonverbal aspect of human communication, will be 
interested in this new edition of Darwin’s work. In regard to the value of 
this study, Margaret Mead states, “Darwin approached the emotions with 
all the force of a powerful imagination dealing with a new field . . . this 
book should keep us from the shades of the prison house which close on all 
of those who work only within the narrow tradition of their own age and 
science.’ (v-vi) 

At the end of the book the publisher has included pictures which 
illustrate modern examples of the type of inquiry in which Darwin was 
interested. J. WR. 
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Tue Rocve or Pusuisuer’s Row. By Edward Ublan. Exposition Press, N.Y., 
1956. pp. 247. $3.50. 

The difficulty of explaining to the layman the present situation in the publish- 

ing business is very great. In this volume we have a candid discussion of the 

ins and outs that forms something of an exposé. 

Rising costs of publishing have left behind the publisher who was once 
willing to take on royalty basis a book that promised a sale of one or two 
thousand copies. He now sets the minimum at twenty thousand and up and 
dreams of a million and a “best seller’’ The result has been to drive more 
serious books, unless they offer use as school or college texts, to the sub- 
vented, contemptuously called the “vanity” class. This group now carries 
many scholarly names, has multiplied university presses for the publication of 
important books of small sale, and in the wake of these a multitude of “vanity 
publishers.’ 

One of these is Edward Uhlan who borrowed fifteen dollars and a 
typewriter and set up a publishing business which he claims is now the sixth 

est in the trade. All who have an interest in discovering the real situation 
will find much information racily told by this operator who has been called 
“the rogue of publishers’ row” by his competitors. R. TE 


Dictionary oF Macic. By Harry E. Wedeck. Philosophical Library, N.Y. 
1956. pp. Vili-105. $3.00. 
The lecturer in classics in Brooklyn College has brought together in slightly 


more than one hundred pages an alphabetical listing of terms, concepts, and 
proper names that in one way or another are related to the subject of magic. 
Most of the descriptions are very brief, such as xylomancy, defined as 
“divination of observing the position of twigs lying on the ground?’ Others 
are more comprehensive. There is a six-page selective bibliography on 
witchcraft. EH. R. 


Encyciopepia oF Morats. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y., 1956. pp. x-682. $10.00. 

An Encyclopedia of Morals which is dependable and comprehensive would 
be a reference work of great value to philosophers and interested laymen 
alike. The present work, however, does not measure up to the requirements. 
To be sure, it contains some excellent articles on individual philosophers 
and on particular “isms:’ The articles on primitive cultures are especially 
significant because they make available to the philosopher material with 
which he otherwise has little contact. It seems, however, that a proper 
perspective has not always been preserved. Let me illustrate. 

We find the following entries: “Aboriginals of Yirkalla . . . , the Moral 
Values of} pp. 1-8; “Aztec Morals)’ pp. 41-45; “Munduract Indians, A Dual 
System of Ethics,’ pp. 369-374; “Navaho Morals; pp. 383-390; “Pakot, the 
Moral System of; pp. 403-409; “Primitive Morals; pp. 434-441; “Riffian 
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Morals; pp. 481-490; “Rio Grande Pueblo Indians, The Value and Moral 
Concepts of} pp. 491-504; “Tapirapé Morals; pp. 601-608; “Zufi Indians, 
Morals of}’ pp. 662-669. 

And then we find: “Christian Moral Philosophies,’ pp. 86-98. In itself 
this is an acceptable article—despite its many omissions; and the disproportion 
in length, compared with the many pages devoted to the morals of primitive 
man, may be justified by the fact that special articles deal with many of the 
Church Fathers, the Scholastics, and various other philosophers within the 
Christian tradition, But let us assume that we would like to know something 
about Luther and his stand in moral matters—for he certainly did take a 
stand. We then discover that the name Luther appears in the index only, 
and that it does not appear even on the page to which the index entry refers. 
Under “Lutheranism” we find the entry: “see Puritan Morals’ When we 
turn to this article, we read, on page 457: “Calvinism probably reflects the 
same kind of reaction to rapid economic changes and moral anarchy that 
both Lutheranism and English Puritanism reflect:’ That is all there is on 
Lutheranism! And now we are more curious than ever, but the Encyclopedia 
of Morals is of no help to us. 

Let us take another example. Under “Buddha” we find the entry: 


“ 


see 


Hindu Ethics’ But when we read the long article (72-85) we do not come 
across the name Buddha at all. When we consult the index we discover that 
there is no entry. Under “Buddhism” we find the entry: “see China, Moral 
Philosophies of; Hindu Ethics’ Since the brief reference to Buddhism in 
“Hindu Ethics” (five short sentences) gives little information on the ethics 


of Buddhism, we turn to the article on “China, Moral Philosophies of” 
(72-85). There we read on page 85: “The introduction of Buddhism into 
China shortly after the beginning of the Christian era made « big difference 
to Chinese thought, but the effect was more on metaphysics and methodology 
than moral philosophy”’ That is all! 

Consider as a third example the entries: “Cynic schools: see Goethe, 
Johann Wolfgang von; Minor Socratics; Stoics, the’ and “Cyrenaics: see 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von; Minor Socratics:’ The connection between 
Goethe and the Cynics and Cyrenaics makes us pause. We read Professor 
Kaufmann’s splendid article on Goethe (181-187). On pages 186 and 187 
we come across these statements: “The ethics of Plato and Aristotle, the 
Cynics and the Cyrenaics, the Stoics and the Epicureans was largely 
inspired by the personality, the life and certain observations, of Socrates. 
Goethe is one of the exceedingly few men whose personality has left a 
comparable impact in contemporary and subsequent reflection?” And so we 
discover that, after all, Goethe had no connection with the Cynics and the 
Cyrenaics! 

When we turn to “hedonism” we find the following entry: “see China, 
Moral Philosophies of; Cumberland, Richard; Green, T. H.; Hume, David; 
Major Ethical Viewpoints; Minor Socratics; Moore, George Edward; 
Muslim Morals; pleasure; Schlick, Moritz; Sidgwick, Henry; Utilitarianism.” 
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To the uninitiated who uses the Encyclopedia as a handy reference work, 
this must be bewildering. But if Moore and Green are included in this list, 
why not Kant? He also discusses hedonism. 

One last example. Consider the sequence of the following entries. 
Nothing has been omitted, nothing has been added: “industrialism: see 
Marxist Theory of Morals: “industrial revolution: see Puritan Morals” 
“industrious: see Aztec Morals: “industry: see Navaho Morals.’ Marxist 
morals, Puritan morals, Aztec morals, Navaho morals—now we know the 
moral framework of an industrial society! W.H.W. 


Tue Devin’s Snare. By Denis de Rougemont. Meridian Books, N.Y., 1956. 


pp. vili-221. paper $1.25. 
Love IN THE WestEeRN Worn. By Denis de Rougemont. Pantheon Books, 
N. Y.,, 1956. pp. 336. $4.50. 
“One of the reasons why confusion is spreading in the world)’ according to 
Denis de Rougemont, “is that we are afraid to face its real causes. We believe 
in a thousand evils, fear a thousand dangers, but we have ceased to believe in 
Evil and to fear the true Danger” (13) The object of The Devil’s Share is 
to identify the enemy and to measure his power. The first trick of the evil 
one is to remain incognito, and the profoundest statement of this fact he 
discovers in Beaudelaire’s Short Prose Poems: “The Devil’s cleverest wile 
is to convince us that he does not exist:’ Thence follows a revealing book of 
strategic importance to the questions of the present hour. 

Love in the Western World is a revised and augmented edition of an 
earlier work and is of outstanding and permanent interest to those who 
would know the background and historical development of the occidental 
attitude toward love and marriage. It might be called the history of the 
love affair in western society, beginning with the Tristan myth, influenced 
by religious origins, related to mysticism, producing a literature of romance, 
and setting the modern notions of love and marriage. 

So finished is the scholarship of this author that he seems to leave no 
development in western history and literature untouched, and, at the same 
time, he recognizes the Oriental influences that have entered in. 

At but one point are we inclined to disagree: that the divorce statistics 
of the United States provide the proof of leadership over all other nations 
in the breakdown of marriage. The very singularity of the Nevada divorce 
colony disproves the generality of his statement and altogether overlooks 
that failure of marriage which Europe commonly condones. This is the 
“adjustment” of marriage in the corresponding classes of European society 
by the practice of mistresses, which practice makes of marriage a living lie. 
We do not on that account slur the marital faithfulness of the great masses 
of European people. 

However, for all interested in getting at the roots of social custom, this 
book is to be recommended as a “must.” R. TE 
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Tue Loyat anp THE Distoyat. By Morton Grodzins. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1956. pp. x-320. $4.00. 

“Traitriot” is the word which Professor Grodzins devises to express his 
point: every man has within him the elements of both treason and patriotism. 
Sociological and psychological processes largely determine which elements 
will dominate. This startling idea is developed in the first twelve chapters 
of the book with the professional detachment of a doctor dealing with the 
elements of health and disease. There is a humane sensitiveness to the 
attendant pain, but the intelligence is directed to analysis of cause and effect 
in the light of the evidence, which is sharply observed, tersely reported. The 
book begins with the story of the thief who stole a suitcase, discovered it 
to be full of blueprints that looked like secret government documents, 
checked it in a parcel locker and mailed the key to the police. “I’m a thief} 
he said over the telephone, “but I’m a loyal American thief’ Professor 
Grodzins asks, “If thieves can be patriots, can traitors be honest men?” His 
answer is yes. For our loyalty is not singular but multiple. Loyalties conflict, 
and from the conflict may emerge patriotism or treason. Society’s judgment 
of the result may depend on the accident of history. Lord Haw-Haw, the 
British traitor, was not so much pro-German as anti-Russian. The timetable 
was against him. Multiple loyalties are not necessarily a weakness, however. 
“Loyalty to nation in democracies is built upon nonnational loyalties to 
family and other primary groups”’ This is the strength of democracies. On 
the other hand, “Loyalty to nation under totalitarianism is forged directly 
between individual and state”; this is an immediate strength, but a long-term 
weakness. The weakness should not be overestimated, however, since no 
totalitarianism is total. Other loyalties will exist, and the Nazis showed how 
thoroughly loyalty to family, class, and social group may be reoriented to 
parallel the national loyalty, instead of opposing it. In a sobering way, the 
Nazi principles are shown to have operated in reverse in the American 
relocation centers established in 1942 for Japanese-Americans. Of those 
eligible for military service, one in fourteen at these centers volunteered. 
In Hawaii, where no relocation centers or other forms of segregation were 
set up, one Japanese-American in three volunteered. In other words, the 
uprooting of Japanese-Americans on the mainland (whether justifiable or 
not on other grounds) demonstrably produced disloyalty, and led many 
individuals to renounce allegiance to the United States. “I . . . will not forgive 
this government of the United States as long as I live? said one, a veteran of 
World War I and a Legionnaire. “I have . . . become a 100 per cent 
pro- Japanese?’ 

In his last two chapters Professor Grodzins becomes the citizen with 
concern for national policy, instead of the detached social scientist. As 
might be expected, he finds the national loyalty investigations almost 
uniformly ineffective in their announced purpose. They do not uncover 
disloyalty, and all too often they promote it by destroying the security of 
innocent people. National security is better served by recognizing the real 
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strength of America: its enormous complexity, which despite the critics 
of our industrial society, provides satisfactions for a very large proportion 
of our people. Even the apathy of our voters Professor Grodzins sees as an 
indication of strength rather than weakness. The freedom not to follow is 
more valuable than the compulsory participation of totalitarian states. 
Wider voluntary participation is assuredly desirable, but interest rather than 
prescription will create it. For, as the author concludes, “The danger is 
that democracy will fail because it fails to be democratic” 

Besides the core of direct argument, there is much in this book for the 
speculative reader. The analysis of the problem of loyalty is a brilliant 
illustration of the methods of studying social process, and the treatment is as 
“objective” as could fairly be required. Yet the method clearly rests on 
subjective ethical assumptions which are inherently nonscientific. The 
dilemma is seldom so frankly acknowledged and so sharply phrased as 
here. “Scientists need to be philosophers,’ says Professor Grodzins, “willing 
or not.” B. R. McE. 


PsycuicaL Researcu. By R. C. Johnson. Philosophical Library, N.Y. 1956. 
pp. vili-176. $2.75. 

This is an excellent brief study of the situation in the area of psychical 

research today. The author states that he has not written for the experts but 

“for the ordinary thoughtful person who . . . would like to understand what 

psychical research is all about and why I regerd its implications and its future 


as of such importance’’ He states many of the facts that have been discovered 
by parapsychology and ventures to suggest in a nondogmatic way some of 
the possible hypotheses that have been brought forward to provide some 
frame of reference for these data. 

The chapter titles tell most of the story regarding the ground covered: 
“History of Psychical Research,’ “Telepathy and Clairvoyance;’ “Precogni- 
tion and Retrocognition; “Object-reading or Psychometry; “Psycho- 
kinesis and Poltergeist Phenomena,’ “Materialistic Phenomena,’ “Apparitions 
and Hauntings; “Mediumship; “The Problem of Survival) and “The 
Importance of Psychical Research” At the end of each chapter is a good 
brief bibliography on the subject discussed. 

When many of the traditional scientific disciplines are having to override 
traditional boundary lines, this small volume can be a healthy reminder of 
how open the student should continually be to new hy potheses regarding 
man’s experience of the world around him and within him. E H.R. 
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spiritual? 
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